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THE MURDER OF MOUNTFORT, THE ACTOR. 
(See 1* 8. ii. 516; 5% 8. viii. 231.) 


Lord renee Hag us that Capt. Richard Hill, 
the murderer of m. Mountfort, the actor, was “a 
ca in the army ”; and Mountfort’s 
i er in the ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ describes 
Hill as “a known roffler and cutthroat.” Both 
ih ¢ sweeping assertions are, to say the least of 
them, somewhat h Hill was only six- 
teen years of age when he ran the unfortunate actor 
through with his sword, in Howard Street, Strand, 
on 9 Dec, 1692. Lord Mohun, who was Hill's 
accomplice and an accessory after the fact, was 
seventeen, and this point went in his favour when 
he was tried by bis peers for murder. But no one 
has, heretofore, ever made any excuse for Hill, who 
lived to repent and to amend his ways, which 
cannot be said for Lord Mohun, who, five 
years subsequent to the above murder, was again 
ed for hter. Curious to say, 
Mohun’s victim on this latter occasion was Capt. 
William Hill, of the Coldstream Guards, who was 
stabbed in a drunken brawl, at a tavern near 
Charing Cross, in September, 1697. 
At the age of twelve Richard Hill was inted 
a subaltern in Viscount Lisburne’s newly raised 
regiment of foot. He served in the Irish campaign, 
and owing to the mortality in his regiment from 
fever and losses in action, he obtained command 


Uni 


of a company when he was only fifteen. We may 
conclude that Lord Lisburne’s regiment was rather 
a fast corps, and a bad school, as 


mo 
- | for a very young officer, for we ‘find a 


officer at Dundalk Oamp, in et 1689, 
sending the following confidential report to William 
IIL. relative to Lord Lisburne’s regiment : “‘ Le 
Colonel s’en mette fort peu et avec cela d’un humeur 
extravagant ; qui aussi tous les jours 
vin qu'il ne On 21 


1692, Hill earl eh with Capt. Vincent Googene, 
of Col. Thos e's of foot 
Entry Book,’ vol. ii, HL O. Series). By 
exchange Hill found himself in command of the 
grenadier company in a crack infantry — 
This fact was a little trying for a youth of his 
and the society of an unlicked cub lik like young Lord 
Mohun had a bad effect on Hill’s character. He 
also had the misfortune to have money at his dis- 
posal ; and it came out in evidence, at Lord Mohun’s 
trial, that Hill’s scheme for carrying off Anne 
the well-known actress, was to cost 
him 501. The fair actress was rescued as she was 
being forcibly hurried into the coach by the soldiers 
whom Hiil had hired for the occasion. Frustrated 
in his villainy, young Hill dismissed his gn 
hirelings. “Begone! I have done with you 
cried this veteran centurion, 
Jonathan Wild might have adopted when he dis- 
missed his myrmidons. Unfortunately Hill stayed 
behind with Lord Mobun, and their brains, over- 
heated by wine, to which in the case of the former 
was added mad jealousy against Mountfort, a sup- 
favoured rival in the fair actreas’s affectio 
evised the scheme of murder which Hiil eo 
into effect the same night. Hill after com- 
mitting the crime, and nothing farther is recorded 
of him by the historian. But in the cellars of the 
Public Record Office is a MS. petition to Queen 
Anne, which runs as follows :— 
“To the Queen’s most Excellent Majestie. 
“The humble petition of Captain Richard Hill. 
“ Showeth that your Petitioner at — age of sixteen, 
after four years’ service in Ireland and Flanders, under 
the command of Lieut.-General Earl, was unhappily 
drawn into a quarrel with Mr. Montford wherein he 
had the misfortune to give him a mortal wound; for 
which unadvised act your Petitioner has humbled him- 
self before God these eleven years past, and since his 
misfortune went volunteer with Col. Gibson to New- 
foundland, who has given a character of your Petitioner's 
behaviour there, as Lieut.- py: Erle has of his car- 
riage and conduct in Ireland and Flanders, as appears by 
the certificates herewith annexed. 

“ May it therefore please your most Sacred Majestie, 
in consideration of your Petitioner’s past services, and i > 
compassion to his youth, to extend your Royal me ns fo 
your Petitioner for a crime to which he was betrayed by 
the heat and folly of youth, that he may thereby be 
enabled to serve your Majestie and his Country, as his 
earnest desire is, to the last drop of his blood. 

“ And your Petitioner shall ever pray, &c,” 


Only one of the two certificates annexed to the 
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above petition need be given here, although both 
are equally favourable :— 

“ Whereas Capt. Richard Hill was under my command 
during the late Irish war, and a volunteer with me in 
Flanders, I must needs give him this character that he 
bebav'd himself on all occasions as a man of honour and 
really with more courage and conduct than from one of 
his years could have m expected. For he was but 
twelve years old when be came into the army, and but 
sixteen when his misfortune bap’ned, which is eleven 
years since. Now the great concern for his misfortune, 
and his earnest desire to serve her Majesty again, even 
in any post, will I hope move her compassion and mercy 
in obtaining bis freedom which I am ready to certify to 
her Majesty whenever ‘tis thought convenient. 

“Tuo. Ear.e.” 

Hill had friends at court to plead for him, as 
witness the following :— 

“ A Memorial for the Rt. Hon. Sir Chas. Hedges, 

Secretary of State. 

“That his Grace the Duke of Somerset has promised 
to call for Captain Hill's petition in the first Cabinet 
Council and the Lord President bas promised to speak to 
both. Therefore your Honour is most humbly desired 
to have the said Captain's tition and certificates in 
readiness to ley before her Majesty for the more effectual 
obtaining of her Royal mercy.” 

There is reason to believe that Hill was pardoned. 
In ‘ Recommendations for Commissions in the New 
Levies in 1706’ (War Office MS.), the name of 
Capt. Richard Hill appears in a list of officers 
recommended by the Duke of Ormonde. 

Cuartes Dattoy. 


LITERATURE VERSUS SCIENCE, 
(See 8 8. viii. 286, 332; ix. 51.) 

What Pror. Tomtinson says under this head- 
ing is an interesting addition to the question on 
the relations between these two branches of human 
knowledge, a pe: which is peculiar to, and 
characteristic of, our century. 

I had occasion to touch on it —- = study on 
Tennyson (pp. 175 sq.), speaking e scientific 
pm ary in the works of your late Laureate, of 
whom it was well said that “he spiritualized 


Evolution and brought it into Poetry.”* I pointed | place 


out the numerous allusions to the progress of 
science and the scientific similes in which he 
indulges, as well as his views on the future of 
science,t and concluded that he certainly would 


* See Nineteenth Century, October, 1893, p. 670, 
+ Truth of science waiting to be caught. 
*The Golden Year.’ 
Science moves, but slowly, slowly, creeping on from 
point to point. * Locksley Hall,’ 
I wander’d nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of science. rb. 
All diseases quench’d by science, no man halt, or deaf, 
or blind. . Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,’ 
When science reaches forth her arms 
To feel from world to world, and charms 
Her secret from the latest moon. 


‘In Memoriam,’ xxi: 


not have joined in the much-quoted toast given 
by Keats to the infamy of Newton: “The only 
things which threatened to paralyze his artistic 
function were the overwhelming revelations of 
astronomy ”;* which fear is strange enough when 
we remember that Tennyson was a great star- 
gazer and that of this very science, in which he 
thought to behold a menace looming over poetry, 
@ contemporary poet had sung :— 
L’astronomie, au vol sublime et prompt. ¢ 

Victor Hugo was not afraid of any science what- 
ever, and Mr. Swinburne could write of him :t 
“The mysteries of calculation...... were hitherto, 
I imagine, a field unploughed, a sea uncloven, by 
the share or by the prow of an adventurer in verse. 
The feat was reserved for the sovereign poet of 
the nineteenth century.” 

Counterparts to Tennyson’s and Hugo’s entha- 
siasm for science are exhibited in Poe's sonnet 
oom * Science,’ of which I give here the first 


Science ! true daughter of Old Time thou art! 
Who alterest all things with thy peering eyes : 
Why preyest thou thus upon the poet’s x 
Vulture, whose wings are dull realties ? 
How should he love thee? 
and in the or words of Coleridge’s ‘ Essay on 
Shakespeare’: ‘“‘ Poetry is not the proper antithesis 
to prose, but to science. Poetry is opposed to 
science, as prose to metre.” In the same i 
wrote Macaulay in one of his ‘ Essays’:— 
“In an enlightened age there will be much intelli 
much science, much philosophy, abundance of 
ust classification and subtle anal and of wit and 
eloquence, and of verses, and even of good ones; but 
little poetry. Men will judge and compare. They wil? 
talk about the old poete, and comment on them, but they 
will not create them, and to a certain degree enjoy them. 
But they will scarcely be able to conceive the effect 
which poetry produced on their ruder ancestors, the 
agony, the ecstasy, the plenitude of belief.” 
Of a quite contrary opinion seems to have been 
Carlyle, at least when he wrote: ‘‘ Poetry is not 
dead ! it will never die. Its dwelling and birth- 
is in the soul of man, and it is eternal as 
the being of man.”§ — repeatedly stated 
that poetry bas nothing to fear from science :— 
Truth sometimes will lend her noblest fires, 
And decorate the verse herself inspires. 
Let Poesy go forth, pervade the whole. || 
Truth, the great desideratum ! 


Of a true yd — fiction 
a to 
Whene’er he can,** 


* Nineteenth Century, October, 1893, pp. 662, 663, 
+ Victor Hugo, 
Times’ in vol. ii. pp. 
Eoglish 
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That true nature which eublimes 
Whate’er it shows with truth. * 

Even Wordsworth, who is known not to have 
been a great friend of science, did not hesitate to 
to sayt that 
“if the time should ever come when what is now called 
ecience...... shall be ready to put on, as it were, a form 
of flesh and blood, the poet will lend his divine spirit to 
aid the transfiguration, and will welcome the being thus 
peg as a dear and genuine inmate of the household 

man. 

The question of the relation of science to litera- 
ture—an important one, as it also implies that of 
the future of the latter—has been recently taken 
up and treated in different ways by men both of 
letters and science. In an article entitled ‘ Hopes 
and Fears for Literature,’{ Prof. Dowden refers to 
the opinion held on the matter by Miss F. P. 
Cobbe, who, in writing on ‘Literature, Reli- 
gion, and Moral versus Science,’ affirms : “When 
science, like poverty, comes in at the door, art, like 
love, flies out of the window.” Quite different is 
the opinion of Matthew Arnold ; for him 
“ the future of poetry is immense, Criticism and science 
having deprived us of old faiths and traditional dogmas, 
poetry, which attaches itself to the idea, will take the 
place of religion and philosophy, or what now pass for 
such, and will sustain those who, but for it, are forlorn.”’§ 


Prof. Dowden sums up his own views in these 
words :— 
“The results of scientific study are in no respect 
antagonistic to literature, though they may profoundly 
'y that view of the world which bas hitherto found 
in literature an imaginative expression. The concep- 
tions of a great coemoe, of the reign of law in nature, of 
the persistence of force, of astronomic, geologic, bio- 
logic evolution, have in them nothing which should 
yze the emotions or the imagination. To attempt, 
eed, a poetical ‘De Rerum Natura’ at the present 
moment were premature; but when these and other 
scientific conceptions have become familiar they will 
form an accepted intellectual background from which 
the thoughts and feelings and images of poetry will stand 
out quite as effectively as the antiquated cosmology of 
the Middle Ages,” 


Sir Jobn Lubbock combats those who pretend 
that science withers whatever it touches (because 
**Science teaches us that the clouds are a sleety 
mist, Art that they are a en throne”), affirm- 
ing that, “‘for our know and even more for 
our appreciation, feeble as even yet it is, of the 
overwhelming grandeur of the Heavens, we are 
mainly indebted to Science.”|| In the same spirit 
speak of the subject Mr. H. M. Posnett, in the 
preface to his ‘Comparative Literature’ (1886), 
and Mr, J. Burrough, in an article on ‘The Lite- 


* ‘Don Juan,’ xiv. 16. 
+ In his essay on the ‘ Principles of Poetry.’ 
I Fortnightly Review, February, 1889. 

See in his posthumous volume of ‘ Essays.’ Cp. also 
‘ Literature oad Science’ (Nineteenth Century, August, 
1882, p. 216). 


i) ‘Beauties of Nature,’ 1893, p. 257. 


rary Value of Science,* who shows how (p. 188) 
“a literary and poetical substrate” is to be found 
in Darwin’s works. I shall also add that the 
question was treated in England so early as 
1824 in an article of the Huropean Magazine 
(pp. 383 sqq.) ‘On the Necessity of Uniting the 
Study of the Belles Lettres to that of the Sciences.’ 
But the question is an international one; and 
perhaps it will not be uninteresting to see how it 
was differently discussed by scientific and lite 
men in France, Germany, Spain, and Italy. Con- 
sidering the peculiar character of this paper, I 
shall limit myself to a list of quotations and refer- 
ences, which, however, will not prove quite useless 
to him who chooses to trace the history of the 
question. Paoto Betiezza, 
Circolo Filologico, Milan. 
(To be continued.) 


Peprstana.—1. In a brief for the French 
Protestants, dated 31 Jan., 
“ Samuel Pepys” appears amongst the number 
those appointed ‘‘te dispose and distribute the 


2. In 1685 was published ‘A True Account of 
the Captivity of Thomas ng at Machaness, in 
Barbary, and of his Strange Escape’ in that year. 
It contains the following dedication, printed at the 
back of the title-page :— 

To the Honourable Samuel Pepys, Esq, ; 

Six, — Having by your generous Favour had the 
Honour of being introduc’d into His Majesties presence, 
where I delivered the substance of this following Narra- 
tive, and being press’d by the importunity of Friends to 
Publish it to the World, to which mine own inclinations 
were not averse, as which might tend to the information 
of my fellow Sea-men, as well as satisfying the curiosity 
of my Country-men, who delight in Novel and strange 
Stories ; I thought I should be very far wanting to my- 
self, if I should not implore the Patronage of your ever 
Honoured Name, for none ever will dare to dispute the 
truth of any matter of Fact here delivered, when they 
shall understand that it has stood the test of your eagacity. 
Sir, Your Eminent and Steady Loyalty, whereby you 
asserted His Majesties just Rights, and the true Privi- 
ledges of your Country in the worst of times, gives me 
confidence to expect, that you will vouchsafe this con- 
descension to a poor, yet honest Sea-man, who have 
devoted my Life to the Service of His Sacred Majesty 
and my Country ; who have been a Slave, but now have 
attained my freedom, which I prize so much the more, 
in that I can with Heart and Hand subscribe my eelf, 


Honourable Sir, 
Your most Obliged and Humble Servant 
Tuo. PHEps. 
T. N. Brusurietp, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


Porrraits oF Bishop Morey, or WINCHESTER 
(1662-1684).—There are two portraits in oils of 
this eminent prelate at Oxford, one in Christ 
Church Hall, by Sir Peter Lely, and another ia the 
hall of Pembroke College, which have doubtless 


* Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. liv. (1885), pp. 184 #99. 
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been several times engraved. A very fine one, a 
three-quarter length, in oils, depicting the bishop 
in his episcopal habit, used to hang in the dining- 


room at Balnaboth, in Forfarshire, the seat of the | History 


Hon. Col. Donald Ogilvy, of Clova, who had 
married Maria, fourth daughter of James Morley, 
Esq., & lineal descendant of the bishop. No doubt 
there is an additional one in the collection at Farn- 
ham Castle. An old friend of mine, who died in 
1864—the Rev. Morley, vicar of Newport 
Pagnell, Bucks—was also lineally descended from 
his namesake. / 

Charles II., who seems to have admired good 
men, and often to have preferred them to high 
ecclesiastical appointments, is reported to have 
said, on nominating him to the valuable see of 
Winchester, knowing the prelate’s munificent 
nature, ‘* Morley never would be the richer for it.” 
For in those days, in reference to its value, it was 
said, ‘‘ Canterbury was the higher rack, but Win- 
chester was the better manager.” ‘‘ Non deficit 
alter,” the recently deceased prelate, the eighty- 
fourth bishop, has bequeathed to his successor 
Farnham Castle, beautifully furnished, and a col- 
lection of full-length portraits in oil ranging from 
William of Wyk to himself. 

Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A Country Farmer's Lisrary Ont Hunprep 
Firry Years Aco.—Perhaps this clipping 
from a recent second-hand bookseller’s catalogue is 
worth noting :— 

“ Bev Bp.), Private Thoughts on Religion, Xc., 
tenth 12mo., calf, M.T., 1720, late 
owner has written on fly-leaf, ‘This Book 100 years ago 

written in 1845) was the most prominent Book in 
Country Farmer's Library. A farmer at that time 
had seldom more than half a dozen books, and this was 
the most prominent. My Grandfather's Library con- 
sisted of the following: 1. The Bible, Testament, and 
Prayer Book ; 2, Beveridge's Private Thoughts ; 3. The 
Practice of Piety; 4. inson Crusoe; 5, The Ready 
Reckoner; 6. Dictionary ; 7. Robin Hood,’ I give this 
note as I think it worth preserving.” 
Seven volumes in all : three religious ; poetry and 
fiction, two ; history of language, one ; "commercial, 
one. It would have been 
selection. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Rev. Ropert Simpsox.—Born in 1796, the 
eldest son of Robert Simpson, jeweller, of Osmas- 
ton Street, TT Of Queen’s College, Cambrid 
(B.A. 1819, M.A. 1822). Having taken orders he 
became curate of St. Peter's, and subsequent 
minister of St. George’s, Derby. He then remo 
to Newark, Notts, as curate of St. Mary Magdalen. 
In 1837 he was appointed perpetual curate of the 
newly formed parish of Christ Church, Newark, 


but was compelled to resign the living in February, 
1844, on account of declining health. He, however, 
accepted 


the perpetual curacy of St. Luke’s, Sker- 


ton, near Lancaster, in 1850. Simpson died at 
Skerton on 6 May, 1855. He was author of: 
(1) ‘A Collection of Fragments, illustrative of the 
and Antiquities of Derby,’ 2 vols. 8vo., 
Derby, 1826; (2) ‘State of the Church in the 
County of Nottingham and Diocese of York,’ 8vo., 
London, 1836 ; (3) ‘The History and Antiquities 
of the Town of Lancaster,’ 8vo., Lancaster, 1852. 
According to Glover (‘ Hist. of Derbyshire,’ ed. 
Noble, vol. i. pt. i p. 109, and vol. ii. pt. i. 
p. 610) Simpson made large collections towards 
a history of Derbyshire. He was F.S.A. and 
MESL. Gorpon Goopwiy. 


Parisu Recisters.—The following 
entries in the registers of St. Dunstan, Stepney, 
may be thought worth bringing to light historically : 

“9 April, 1641. a of William, son of Frances 
Cleere, of Ratcliffe H ghway, single woman, begotten as 
she affirmeth by William Davis, of St. Mary Overies, in 
Southwerke, Keeper of the Counter in Southwerke, 
delivered in the Cage in Ratcliffe Highway.” 

“4 August, 1641, Baptism of Gabriel, sonne of Anstis, 
the wife of Thomas Preston, of Ratcliffe Highway. 
Maryner, whom she affirmeth to be begotten by her 
husband, who is yet reported to have been forth at sea 
ever since Midsomer, 4.p, 1640—4 days olde.” 


“9 September, 1647. M of Peeter P of 
Maryner, and Elisabet Carwin. of Gann 
ma 

“4 January, 1649. Baptism of Contrition, son of 


Customs or THz Manor or Wates.—An old 

paper document, of which the following is a copy, 
been lent to me :— 
Wales Cort. 

The xxiii of October 1593 wee doe find certayne cus- 
tomes amongst others for My 

1, We may let our lands for three yeares or less with- 
out fyne to the lord, by our custome. 

2. We may take all kind of wood for our own useges as 
hay boute, geire boute, plow boute, wayne boute, and all 
kind of nessesary useges by our customes, so we doe not 
sell it or give it. 

8. An heir of copiehold land ought by our costomes 
to come in and crave to be admitted tennant within three 
half years after the death of his annsessors; if the lord 
pt court costamly or els the lord may sease of 


4. We ought to keep our houses in repare with thack 
5. We ought to have marie for oure own land byour 


costomes, 

6. We may have turfes whinnes and brakin and stone 
for our buildings and repareing our houses upon the com- 
mon or waste by our custom. 

These instans wear found by homage of the court of 
Wales upon their othes the day and year abovesaid 
before mee John Milner steward of the said court. 


The document is in a contemporary hand. 
Wales eight mila from Rotherham. 
. O. Appr. 


Rover Hatt.—While on a visit recently 
to the district rendered famous by Ainsworth’s 


‘ 

‘ 

1 

‘ 
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‘Lancashire Witches,’ my rambles took me to Rough 
Lee, near Barrrowford, where Alice Nutter’s quaint 
bled mansion still stands picturesquely on the 
ks of Pendle Water. The old trees, encircling 
wall and terrace, have long since disappeared, but 
the outward framework of the old hall (“ mansion,” 
the novelist calls it) is in fairly good condition, 
though two-thirds of the interior are sadly in need 
of repair, albeit the good woman of the inhabited 
portion informed me that the rest of the building 
was “soon going to be fettled.” The sooner the 
better, otherwise this interesting relic of bygone 
days will soon have joined the things that were, 
the little chamber which was the scene of Mistress 
Nutter’s nocturnal interviews with the arch-fiend 
being particularly rickety. Adjoining the disused 
part of the edifice is a low wall, in which an oblong 
stone lies embedded, about one and a half by two 
feet, bearing an inscription, now too weather-worn 
to be deciphered. Local tradition says it came 
from the celebrated Malkin Tower, hard by ; but I 
question very much whether that tower existed 
otherwise than in Ainsworth’s brain. The 
stone evidently did come from some tower in the 
neighbourhood, for the only traceable lettering is 
the first line, which sets forth that ‘‘ this Tower 
was built ”"—but where? The inscription ends with 
a date, of which only the first two figures remain, 
*16—.” Can any one say where this stone hails 
from ; and does any one a tracing of the 
inscription? Mr. James Oarr makes no allusion 
to it in his ‘ Annals of Colne.’ Does Whittaker 
= it in his ‘ History of Whalley’? It seems a 
cry from Rough Lee to London; but I have 
inquired in local journals unsuccessfully, and hope 
to have better luck in ‘N. & Q’ J. B.S. 
Manchester. 


Quoration From Scorr.—In a remarkably 
exhaustive and lucid article on Lyly, a writer in 
the Quarterly Review for January, p. 135, speaks 
thus of the dramatist’s presentation of women :— 

* As to women, Lyly gives us only their outward husk 
of wit, raillery, and flirtation. It is 

Woman in her hours of ease, 
e ts: the lepida et dicacula woman on 
Now Scott's apostrophe to woman in ‘ Marmion,’ 
vi. 30, is broader than this quotation indicates, 
for it points to the female attitude in the ordinary 
and even tenor of life—the exact words are “our 
hours of ease”—the circumstances not demanding, 
and therefore not eliciting, the depth of her 
nature and her manifold resources. 


Taomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Rorren Row.—I am not aware whether a 
—s explanation of this name has ever been 
offered. not, may I suggest that its origin may 


have something in common with that of a way 
which once existed in Fulham, called Raton Rowe? 
This spelling occurs in the minutes of a Court 
Baron held 28 April, 1455. Possibly some of the 
learned philological readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
favour us with their opinions. 
Cuas. Jas. Finer. 

(See 1* 8S, i. 441; ii, 235; v. 40, 160; 2° 8, iv. 385; 

3" 8, ix. 213, 361, 443; xii. 423, 509.) 


Scortanp Rususrooke: Survames.— 
Possibly the following inscription, from the little 
church of All Saints, at Honington, Suffolk, may 
be of interest :— 

“In memory of Robert Rushbrooke of this parish, 
gent: descended from the antient Family of Scotland of 
Scotland Hall in Polstead, Suffolk. But about the year 
Rushbrooke near St. Edmund's Bury becoming their 
chief Seat they acquired by the Usege of those Times A 
Surname from the Place, and were called Rushbrooke of 
Rushbrooke. He lived an animating Example of all 
those Virtues which render even a private Station 
eminent. He died Nov. the xx1. Att. Lxxxr. 
Susanna Rushbrooke his wife (the daughter of George 
Berham, Gent.) after lamenting him Ten Years, died 
Nov. the Ait. Lxxv." 

Hard by Honington Church is the cottage in 
which Robert Bloomfield was born in 1766. It 
has been very considerably restored, but the main 
structure is said to be as it was when the author 
of the ‘ Farmer’s Boy’ was born there, 

James Hooper. 


Eriscopat Cuargts 1x Lonpow. (See 8” §, 
ix. 221.)}—I have before me a copy of the ‘ Works of 
the Rev. Richard Cecil,’ in four volumes, arranged 
by Josiah Pratt, 1811, from which some i 
may be gathered as to Episcopal chapels in London 
at the Cislaaing of the present century. From 
‘Memoir of Cecil,’ vol. i. p. xvi, I make the 
following extract: “For some years he [Cecil] 
preached a lecture at Lothbury at 6 o’clock on the 
Sunday morning [this was not at a chapel but, I 
believe, at the church at which afterwards the Rev. 
Mr. Wilkinson officiated). He found the walk at 
that early hour in winter very dangerous, as most 
of the lamps were gone out and few persons stirring 
except those who wander for prey. At this time 
he had the whole duty of St. John’s [#.¢., St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford Row] ; and also an evening lecture 
at a chapel in Orange Street, Leicester Fields, at 

od a regular chapel in the establishment. 

chapel at Orange Street where he preached 
on Sunday evenings and on Wednesday evenings 
for many years being about to be repaired, it was 
relinquished, and the chapel in Long Acre was 
engaged in conjunction with his friend the Rev. 
Henry Foster, who had the morning duty: here 
the same congregation attended.” I may add that 
the chapel in Orange Street, Leicester Fields, still 
remains, but is now in the hands of a Dissenting 
body. St. John’s rT Bedford Row, has dis- 
appeared ; it was “Mr. Cecil’s most important 
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sphere of duty,” and further particulars of his 
ministry there are given in the memoir. 

While we have Uecil’s works before us it may be 
well to take an opportunity of noticing his funeral 
sermon, “ preached Jan. 8, 1808, at the Church of 
the United Parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth and Str. 
Mary Woolchurch Haw, Lombard Street, on the 
death of their late Rector, the Rev. John Newton, 
who departed Dec, 21, 1807, in the 83rd year of 
his age.” He is described as the faithful and wise 
steward (Luke xii.). Newton had just been buried 
at the east end of the church, as ap from the 
following passage in the sermon: The 
body of him who long intreated you to be mindful 
of the day of your visitation is now a mass of in- 
animate clay under that communion table, his lamp 
broken, bis tongue silent” (vol. ii. p. 436). 

8. ARyorr. 
Ealing. 


Tue Nationat Portrait Gatrery.—It may 
appear invidious to point out deficiences in the 
arrangement of the pictures at the National Por- 
trait Gallery, looking to the hasty manner in which 
the collection was put together; but it is not too 
much to ex that the inscriptions on the por- 
traits should be consistent, instead of being in some 
instances contradictory ; and the authorities will 
perhaps not object to have their attention 
called to a few cases in point. A portrait of Sir 
William Erle is described as being by a painter 
unknown, but at the left-hand corner is the name 
“F. A. Tilt, 1868,” which appears to be the name 
of the artist and the date of thedrawing. Another 
portrait, of Lord Hardwick, copied from a picture, is 
said to be by an unknown artist, but the words 
“Gardiner delin.” are clearly discernibleat the right- 
hand corner of the drawing. An inscription on the 
frame of a portrait of the Countess of Grammont 
La belle Hamilton), “ L’anglaise insupportable de 
*, de Oaylus,” by Lely, sets out that “the 
popular memoirs bearing her husband’s name were 
written by her brother, Antony Hamilton, who 
fought in the army of James IT.,” while on another 
rtrait of the same lady, copied from Lely by J. G. 
Bocardt, the countess is described as “ married to 
Philibert, Comte de Grammont, author of the 
* Mémoires.’” One of these inscriptions is clearly 

wrong. The first is the right version. 

Hess. 


How Miractes can BE mMapE.—The h of 
the recently erected Roman Catholic church of Sr. 
Thomas of Canterbury, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
contains a figure of St. Thomas, over the door, 
with the hand stretched out in the act of blessing. 
Ooming up the road on the morning of 14 June, 
I saw the fingers move several times, slowly from 
side to side, as if bestowing a benediction. Had 
I been purblind I might have gone away thinking 


sitting on the statue, its head on a line with the 
fingers. As the sparrow turned its head from side 
to side, the bird being much of the same colour as 
the stone, the effect was just as if the motion were 
in the hand—when seen from a few yards off. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings, 


Caurcu Barers. (See ix. 421.)—The 
ancient church collections upon briefs are often 
valuable in bringing light upon pastevents. Even 
where in themselves they are ambiguous or want- 
ing, yet by comparison one with another they 
may help in elucidating and perpetuating events. 
The process of “ putting two and two together” 
often converts doubt into tolerable certainty. I 
have a case in point. 

The following entries occur respectively in the 
—_ books of East Wellow and Stanton St. 

ohn :— 

1671, May ye 14. Collected for ye towne of Mere in 
ye County of Wilts, 2e. 1d. 

1671. Collected for Meere in Wilte, 3s. 2d. 

In neither entry is the object of the collection 
given. Bat in the church books of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, is this entry :— 

1671, Jan. 18. Towards the great loss by fyre in the 
towne of —— in our County of Wilts, 2/. 12s. 

Patting these three entries together, they seem 
fairly to evidence the fact that a fire took place 
here in 1670. We have no local record of such a 
fire, and even tradition is silent ; though indirect 
evidence points to the probability of a fire having 
taken place. 

It is probable that some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
may know of notices of briefs in church books where 
the ‘‘fyre” at Mere is distinctly stated. If so, 
and they will kindly send them to me, I shall 
feel much obliged. J. Farvey Rorrer. 

Mere, Wilts, 


Governor or Governess.—Last month Her 
Majesty appointed the Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg “ Governor of the Isle of Wight”; but the Isle 
of Wight Express, either facetiously or ignorantly, 
styles the Princess “ Governess” of this island. 
To what cause should this blunder be ascribed ? 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


“ Waoa !”—The word whoa /—used in calling on 
a horse to stop—is merely a variant and emphatic 
form of ho / fermerly used in the same sense, This 
is easily proved ; for Chaucer has ho/ in the sense 
of “halt” (‘Cant. Tales,’ B 3957). When King 
Edward IV. had to use this exclamation, he 
actually turned it into whoo! ‘‘ Then the kyng, 
perceyvyng the cruell assaile [onset], cast his staff, 
and with high voice cried whoo /” (* Excerpta His- 
torica,’ p. 211). Which stopped the tournament ; 
and no wonder. Watrter W. Sear. 
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Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Joux Matcotm.—Can any one give me in- 
formation as to the family of John Malcolm ? 
Born probably in 1713; he appears first in 
America in 1749, at which date he had a child 
born to him by Margaretta Ward, his first wife. 
He owned a large plantation in the State of Dela- 
ware, which was named Monkton Park— Monkton 
appearing also in the names of his children. It is 
known that he bad considerable interests in the 
West Indies, was a man of some importance in his 
own neighbourhood, and had a coat of arms, since 
lost. He is said to have been at one time an officer 
in the British navy. Died 1803, aged ninety 
years. The name Neill occurs in the names of 
some of his children. Was he any relation to 
Neill Malcolm, of Poltalloch, mentioned in Burke’s 
‘ History of the Landed Gentry,’ who succeeded to 
that estate through his cousin in 1785? This 
Neill Malcolm married Mary, daughter of Philip 
Houghton, of Jamaica. It is known that either 
he or some other member of the Malcolm family of 
Poltalloch bad large interests in the West Indies 
about this time. M. L, 


Tanwacuiz.— What is the meaning of Tannachie, 
or, as the old spelling bas it, Tannachy? This is a 
name. It occurs in Sutherlandshire, Banff- 
shire, and, till within one hundred and fifty years 
or 80, also in Elginshire. Hy. B. Touttocs. 
Glencairn, Torquay. 


Inscription at PerPicnay.—It is stated in ‘A 
Summer in the Pyrenees,’ by the Hon. James 
Erskine (Murray, 1837), that in the cathedral 
church of Perpignan there isa ‘‘ Gothic inscription 
upon two pi se states that in the year 
1324, the epoch of its foundation, the first stone 
was laid by Sanchez, King of Aragon, and the 
second by Edward, Prince of England” (vo'. i. 
Pp. 32). The author suggests that the stone was 

id by the Black Prince when on a visit to the 
King of Aragon. Has the original text of this 
inscription been printed? If so, where is it to be 
seen ASTARTE. 

Scorrisn Nationat Music.—This subject has 
attracted my attention from my observing in a book 


blished by Mr. John Glen, of Edinburgh, the | 


owing, referring to the song ‘‘ Lost, lost is my 
quiet.” Mr. Chappell, in his ‘ Popular Music of 
the Olden Time,’ contends that it is an English 
tune, although Burns, who wrote to it ‘‘ Ye banks 
and braes o’ bonny Doon,” considered it the com- 
position of anamateur. Being anxious to ascertain 


Songs,” which Mr. Chappell quotes, can any of 
your readers give me, and others like me, the 
correct date of that publication? Chappell states 
it was not entered at Stationers’ Hall, as the 
collection consisted exclusively of “old songs,” 
while Glen maintains that “ Dale’s Scotch Songs,” 
though all old, are entered there, and asks, Wh 
in the one case and not in the other? ore 
informs us that Dale began printing in 1780 ; but 
ibat bas nothing whatever to do with this question. 
In the ‘ Popular Music of the Olden Time’ there 
is the following garbled quotation from Sir John 
Hawkins’s ‘ History of Music’ :— 

“Mr. Gosling and Mrs. Hunt sung several compositions 
of Purcell, who accompanied them on the harpsichord ; 
at length the Queen, beginning to grow tired, ask 
Mrs, Hunt if she could not sing the old Scots ballad of 


‘Cold and Raw.’ Mrs. Hunt answered ‘ Yes,’ and sung 


it to her lute.” 

Mr. Chappell leaves out the words “ old Scots.” 
Stil], in a foot-note he gives apparently his reason 
for doing so, and, referring to Hilton, does not 
mention that he terms his catch a Northern catch, 
either there or elsewhere. 

If any of your readers can throw additional 
light on these questions, or on the history of the 
music of our country, it would be greatly valued 
by those who, like myself, take an interest in this 
subject. I like the truth, whatever it may be. 

Scotia. 
Brier ror a Lonpow Tueatae.—In 
many lists of church briefs contained in parish 

i &c., will be found recorded collections to 
aid the rebuilding of a theatre that was burnt 
about the year 1762. The following are cited as 
examples :— 

Loughborough. “1673, Brief for rebuilding 
the Theatre Royal in London” (Burn, ‘ Parish 
Registers,’ 178). 

bapel-en-le-Frith, “1673, May 18th, Collec- 
tion made for Royal Theatre, nr. Brussel [Russell 
Street, St. Martin-in-the-Field, London, 3s. &d. 
(Reliquary, vi. 67). 

Other notices in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" 8. iii. 385 ; iv. 
448. 

I have been unable to find any mention of this 
theatre, its site, or account of tbe fire in any of 
the ordinary works on London. I bave a note that 
it occurred in January, 1672, and that at the same 
time sixty houses were burnt; but the authority 
for the information is wanting. Any references 
to works or particulars will be of especial value. 

T. N. Brosnrizvp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


Sin Nares.—An old friend of mine, 
Capt. W. H. Nares, R.N., had a fine engraving of 
this judge, a Justice of the Common Pleas, who 
was his grandfather, wearing his robes, and often 
used to inquire where the original portrait was. 


the real date of “Dale’s Collection of English | On the authority of Foss, in his ‘Dictionary of 
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English Judges,’ Sir nex was born in 1716 and 
educated at Magdalen Oollege School and at New 
College, Oxford, married a daughter of Sir John 
Strange, and died in 1786. The same authority 
gives Eversley, in Hampshire, as his burial-place, 
where Charles Kingsley, the well-known writer, 
who was for so many years the rector 
of that parish, is buried. Did he possess an estate 
in that parish ; or was’he in any way connected 
with it? One of his sons was Dr. Edward Nares, 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford, and at 
one time vicar of St. Peter in the East in Oxford, 
a benefice in the gift of Merton College, of which 
he was formerly fellow. He married Lady Char- 
lotte Churchill, daughter of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and died in 1848. 
Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Diatect.—A native of Lincolnshire said to me, 
not long ago, “That raw of radishes has been 
wealed all ower sin’ I sew it”; by which he meant 
that various accidents had happened to the young 
plants, so that in many parts of the row empty 
gaps occurred, the earth in some places being dis- 
turbed and raised in mounds. By ‘‘ weiled” 
he probably intended wealed or waled, which 
usually signifies marked with blows or stripes. Is 
not his application of the word unusual ? 

A girl who was also born and brought up in 
Lincolnshire remarked, a few days since, ‘‘ She 
does make a dole after him ”—“ dole” being the 
equivalent of lamentation. W. L. 


Weviser.—Is anything known of 


the painter of the portrait of Philippine Wellser 
at Innspruck (8 S. ix. 355), said to be the only 
authentic portrait of her? E. G. 


Pate Srvart, Eant or Ongwey.—Can an 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help me respecting the fol- 
lowing? Where can an account be found of Pate 
Stuart, Earl of Orkney (a natural son of one of the 
kings of Scotland), his pedigree and descendants ? 
Is the present Earl of Orkney descended from him ? 
Are the Stewarts of Appin related to Pate Stewart ; 
and was Alan Peck Stewart (see Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s ‘ Kidnapped’) a real person? Can 
an account be found anywhere of the Rev. William 
Stewart, late Vicar of Swords (eight miles from 
Dublin), a Church of Ireland beneficed clergyman, 
who was waylaid and murdered after having 
recited a “Satyre on Priestly Indulgences in the 
Church of Rome”? What were the date and 
place of his birth and date of his murder; and 
are any of his descendants alive; and where are 
they? Was it Samuel Stewart, brother of the 
reverend Vicar of Swords, who, wandering to 
London, heard John Wesley, being indoctrinated, 

me a son spiritual, and lastly a Primitive 
Methodist preacher? What were the date and 


place of his birth and death, and the names of his 
parents? What were the names of the Stewarts 
of Appin who crossed with King James’s arm 
and fought in the Battle of the Boyne, 1690 ; 
the names of the Stewarts who, after an amnesty 
was laimed, accepted it and took the oath of 
allegiance? Where were their lands situated ; and 
were the same lands returned to them, or did they 
receive grants in other of the country ; if so, 
where? In what Irish county is Dore Glore 
situated ; and are the present occupiers members 
of the Murphy family ? Moro pve Moro. 
Chichester. 


Ferrar-Cottetr Rexics.—Wanted a deseri 
tion of any books, portraits, or other relics of 
Ferrar or Collett families who were living at Little 
Gidding, in Huntingdonshire, in the reign of 
Charles I. I have already a goodly list of interest- 
ing things which are now in the ion of the 
Trustees of the British Museum and of descend- 
ants of the two families. I shall, therefore, be 
grateful for any further additions to the list. 

E. Cruwys SHARLAND, 

Beacon Lights, Westward Ho, 


Avrnor Wantep.—Macaulay, in his essay on 
Lord Chatham, quotes six lines from a “lively 
contemporary satire ”:— 

No more they make a Fiddle-Faddle 

About an Hessian Horse, or Saddle ; 

No more of Continental Measures, 

No more of wasting British Treasures ; 

Ten millions, and a Vote of Credit.— 

"Tis right—He can’t be wrong who did it. 
The quotation is taken from ‘A Simile,’ a poem, 
printed for M. Cooper, in Paternoster Row, 1759 
folio. Oan any of your readers tell me who was 
the author of this poem ? F. G. 


Sr. Pavt’s followi 
from Pope’s “ Essay on Criticism’ (1. 623)— 
Nor is Paul’s church more safe than Paul’s churchyard— 
suggests two queries. How comes it that the 
“St.” in ‘* St. Paul’s Churchyard” is now always 
prefixed, while in Pope’s time, and long before, it 
was omitted? The translation by George Colville 
(alias Coldewell) of the ‘De Consolatione’ of 
Boethius, dated “ Anno 1556,” was “ Imprynted 
at London in Paules Churche Yarde at the Sygne 
of the Holy Ghost by John Cawoode, Prynter to 
the Kynge and Queenes Majesties.” No doubt 
much earlier mention of ‘‘ Paul’s Churchyard” 
(without the “St.”) exists than the above, the 
earliest I can find. When did the full term, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, come (again ?) into common use ? 
Further, How is it that the emphasis is upon the 
second syllable of “Churchyard” in this case? I 
think that in the majority of analogous two-worded 
compounds the first word takes, like ‘‘ church- 
yard,” the stress: bee-hive, grave-stone, bird’s-nest, 
boot-jack, lich-gate, &c. Still, we say barn-door, 
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elm-bank’, and are adopting the North-country 
week-end’; but such compounds, made up of two 
nouns, with the emphasis on the second, are com- 
paratively rare. Hewry 


Joun Everarpv. —I would greatly value any 
scrap of information concerning John Everard, 
D.D., temp. Charles I, The name is variously 
spelt Evered, Everitt, Everad, &. He died 

‘apers is a copy of an order directing Sir Wm. 
Becher and Ed. Nicholas, Clerks of Council, 
to repair “to the dwelling of Dr. Everitt at 
Falham and to seize all his papers and bring away 
such of them as may concern the State,” <&c. 
What are the facts concerning this matter? Was 


the doctor a political agitator, or of 
sedition ? Caas. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Micrrary F.acs.—Being interested in certain 
foreign military flags carried during the end of 
last century or beginning of the present, I would 
be glad if any of your readers could give me the 

Invincibles (French t 
be the 42nd, lost, and 
captured by Lutz of the Queen’s Germans, now 
96th (Manchester) Regiment, at the battle of 
Alexandria, in Egypt, 21 March, 1801 (see Wil- 
son’s ‘ Egypt,’ 1803). It is stated that a repre- 
sentation of this in the prints of 
the day, and is shown in one as laid out at the 
of Ralph Can any one say 
where ints to can be seen, or give 

a etch of a Dutch bearing the follow- 
ing emblems : a figure “ts shield and spear, 
having a distant resemblance to that of Britannia, 
bat more Eastern in character ; a monogram v0 Cc 
on it (v being the central letter), at the top of the 
flag, and the letters rp and p (widely apart) at the 
bottom. What do these letters and emblems 


represent ? 
3. Sketch of the flag of a Hesse Darmstadt 
ent in the French service, bearing the 
following emblems: a double t and x within a 
wreath (? Louis, or Ludwig, Landgrave, the tenth) ; 
&@ crown much like an English one, and what 
resembles somewhat a tulip or lily, but may be a 
rough representation of a grenade. What do these 
emblems represent ? oO. W. 


Happow.—I shall be glad to learn the signi- 
fication of this place-name. A low-lying farm of 
some size. canal which forms 
western ndary 0 parish, is 
known as Hodder—named on the 
Hathow—but in the (seventeenth century) pari 

ow. J. 


| 
| 


Beplies, 
WINDMILL. 
(8 S. ix. 488.) 

There is this delightful description of windmills 
in Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘ Foreigner at Home’: 

“There are, indeed, few merrier spectacles than that 
of many windmills bickering together in a fresh breeze 
over a woody country; their halting alacrity of move- 
ment, their pleasant business, making bread all day with 
uncouth gesticulations, their air, gigantically human, as 
of a creature half alive, put a spirit of romance into the 
tamest landscape.” 

Hagh Miller somewhat to the same 
effect in his ‘ First Impressions of England and its 
People,’ but I cannot give the exact reference. 

The “ poet’s corner” of a country newspaper is 
hardly the place in which to look for “literature,” 
but perhaps the following verses from an old 
number of the Epworth Bells ry by ge your 
correspondent. It will be noticed that the rhymes 
are not arranged in the orthodox rondeau order :— 

The Whirling Mill. 
The whirling mill goes blithely round, 
I love to hear its busy sound, 
I love to mark against the blue 
Its white arms swinging, two and two, 
Its dome with shadowy fantail crowned. 
Its feet are firm in earthen mound, 
Its bulk with oaken beams inbound, 
It stands erect where all may view,— 
The Whirling Mill, 
And facing windward straight and true, 
It does the work it finds to do, 
The wheat, the barley, sun-embrowned, 
To sweet and snowy meal are ground, 
And ho! the wind through 
Whirling Mil B, 
C. B. 

S. W. will find the subject treated of in De 
Tabley’s ‘The Windmill,’ ‘Poems Dramatic and 
Lyrical,’ Second Series, John Lane. The poem, 
consisting of thirteen verses, is made up for the 
most part of a fine metaphoric allusiveness, which 
is one marked phase of this poet’s work. Here 
are three verses a little apart in style from the 
rest :— 

Emblem of Life, whose roots are torn asunder, 
An isolated soul that hates its kind, 

Who loves the region of the rolling thunder, 
And finds seclusion in the misty wind. 

Type of a love, that wrecks itself to pieces 
Against the barriers of relentless Fate, 

And tears its lovely pinions on the breezes 
Of just too early or of just too late. ; 


Emblem of man, whe, after all his meneing 
And strain of dire immeasurable strife 
this consolation, all atoning,— 
ife, as a windmill, grinds the bread of Life 
The windmill in the Cheshire (De Tabley’s 
county) landscape, perched as it often is on some 
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eminence to catch the breezes, even in a ruined 
and quiescent state, is a noteworthy object. 

MayYAtt. 
Mossley. 


The districts in England in which windmills are, 
or were, common have not produced many poets. 
Such mills are seldom found except in flat countries, 
where streams are few and sluggish, and they have 
been almost exterminated by steam. I am a native 
of Holderness, in East Yorkshire, and my earliest 
recollections include windmills of many kinds, of 
wood and of brick, with four, five, and six sails. 
There were some very ancient and picturesque 
wooden mills near York, one of which belonged 
to the family of Etty the painter. I fancy it is 
mentioned in his ‘ Autobiography.’ Was not the 
“tall mill that whistled on the waste,” in ‘ Enoch 
Arden, a windmill? Dr. Grosart mentions the 
‘* whir of windmills” and the Dutch landscape of 
Holderness, Marvell’s ‘ Poems,’ p. 


Born in a district in which steam has long sup- 
planted mills, I have slways attached some notion 
of romance as well as beauty to these picturesque 
objects. Views very similar to my own as to 
their appearance and inflaence found ex ion 
in the ‘Table Talk’ of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
some dozen or more years ago. I forget the date. 


Leap Letreaine on Monuments 
(8 S. ix. 425).—This question reminds me of an 
incident at Ischia, which, although adding no fresh 
evidence as to the date of the custom, yet has 
reference to a monument of whose existence a note 
in ‘N. & Q.” may be desirable. One evening, in 
the spring of 1876, at the Piccola Sentinella in 
that island, an American, a General Darling, who 
had been in the War of Secession, and was staying 
there with his wife, produced and passed round 
the table a small fragment of white marble, with 
embedded in it a small italic ¢ in lead or some 
other white shiny metal. He had picked it up 
that day amongst the débris of a tomb erected in 
the bottom of an extinct crater in Ischia and once 
containing the body of, it was said, the brother of 
Sir John Moore, who fell at Corunna. The tomb 
had been broken to pieces, in the hope, probably, 
of finding something of value inside, the loneliness 
of the situation affording good opportunity for such 
an act of spoliation. ever was a more singular 
place chosen for a grave—the sides of the crater 
being overgrown with scrub, and the place con- 
veying the sensation of fiery forces underneath, 
once active above, and yet latent though — 


The use of lead on sepulchral monuments is by 
nO means 80 modern a practice as, in what is a 4 
but a temporary lapse of his memory, Ma. H. 


Hems thinks. There is ample evidence that the 
Romans used lead in this manner, if not, as I think, 
the Greeks likewise. An ancient English instance 
occurs to me, while I recollect that when I saw that 
extraordinary specimen of its kind, the great brass 
of Sir John d’Aubernoun L, c. 1277, the very 
patriarch of its order, which for so many centuries 
has adorned the church of Stoke d’Aubernoun, 
Surrey, one at least of the little escutcheons at the 
head of the slab in which the plate is set was (and, 
I hope, still is) blazoned with the arms of the 
knight, Azure, a chevron or, where lead, and not. 
enamel, served for the former colour. Other 
observers may have noticed similar examples in 
various places, F. G. 8. 


Surely not so very uncommon. There is a French 
inscription in Lombardic letters to Emeric de 
Lumley, Prior of Finchale in 1341 and 1342, in 
the south choir aisle of Durham Cathedral, and one 
to Robert de Graystanes, who died about 1333, or 
not long after, in the Chapter House ; both these 
in lead letters. In Brancepeth Church are one or 
two examples of later date, and we sometimes see 
the letters that have had lead in them. 


J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


In the chancel of Sundridge Church, Kent, is a 
slab with inscription in Lombardic capital letters, 
“ each letter was inlaid in brass,” says the late Mr, 
Herbert Haines, in ‘ Arch. Cantiana,’ vol. xvi. It 
is over the tomb of John Delarue, but there is no 
date. Artnor Hossgy. 

Wingham, Kent. 


In Brancepeth Church, co. Durham, is a 
rude inscription, reading, “ Pray for | the Soull 
of Nicho| las COokke,” the incised letters of 
which have been filled with lead. In the same 
church is another inscription, reading, “Obiit 
Octob. | 21 | 1600 | Hic iacet Nicho | lavs Mva [iT 
qvondam de Stockley, qvi| hanc sponse vocem 
veluti cygneam | cantilenam mo- | riens cantita- | 
bat, veni Domi | ne Iesv et Iam | veni cito.” I 
think 


Cramp Rives (8" 8. ix. 127, 253, 357).—Pror. 
Tominson’s note at the reference recalls to 
mind a remark made by Mr. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, 
M.A., in his ‘ Domestic Folk-Lore.’ In writing of 
the mapy charms resorted to for the cure of cramp, 
be says 

“In many counties re made from the screws 
or handles coffins still excellent pre- 
servatives...... in days gone by a celebrated cure for this 
complaint was the ‘cramp ring,’ allusions to which we 
find in many of our old authors, Its supposed virtue 
was conferred by solemn consecration on Good Friday.” 
In John Timbs’s ‘Something for Everybody, 
and a Garland for the Year,’ we read that “the 


kings of England formerly hallowed with much 
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ceremony, on Good Friday, rings which were worn 
as remedies against cramp and falling sickness.” 
He also adds that a Mr. Gage Rookwode, in 1838, 
stated the belief in the efficacy of such rings to be 
still extant in Suffolk. 

The following, from an article on ‘ Medical Saper- 
stitions,’ which a in Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal, vol. i., New Series, 1844, may be worth 


“Tt is by no means uncommon to meet with educated 
people who wear rings composed of zinc and copper, 
which are supposed to bave a favourable effect in rheu- 
matic affections, merely because plates of these metals, 
with a fluid between them, are employed to form a 
—_ crele. To fire off a child’s pop-gun at a 

fortress would be quite as rational, and equally 


effective.’ 
cramp-ring ” superstition. P. Hate. 


Tue Warre Boar as a Bapor (8" §. ix. 267, 
331, 358).—Mr, Cass, in the last Paragraph of his 
reply on p. 331, apparently was misled by a mis- 

int, ora mistake, in the passage he quotes from 

rke’s ‘General Armory,’ where “ boar” should 
be bear. See Montagu’s ‘Guide to the Study of 
Heraldry,’ London, Pickering, 1840, p. 63 :— 

“The badge of his [Richard III.’s] queen, Anne 
Neville, was a white bear, collared, chained, and muzzled 
gold ; an ancient mark of the house of Warwick, said to 
be derived from Urso d’Abitot.” 

Francis Pizrreport BaRnarp. 

St. Mary’s Abbey, Windermere. 


Sovruey’s Poets’ (8 ix, 445). 

—Mr. Tomas Bayne says that the line, 

Hope springs eternal in the aspiring breast, 
was written by Samuel Rogers, the elder. Has 
he forgotten that Pope had » on written,— 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 

Man never Is, but always To be blest? 

Epistle I., ll. 95, 96. 


F. C. Binxsscx Terry. 


“Cuavvin”: “ Cuavvinism” (8 §, ix. 428). 
—In addition to the references given by the Editor 
to articles on this subject in the Sixth Series, permit 
me to note those in 4" 8. vii. 408; x. 226, 281. 

EverarD Home 


Srraps (8 §, ix. 468).—In the market-place 
at Hall there stands a classical equestrian statue 
of William III. There used to be a foolish story, 
current among schoolboys, that the sculptor (Schee- 
makers, I believe, but I have no books at hand), 
on discovering that he had omitted tbe stirrups, 
committed suicide. Ww. C. B. 


‘Tue Graovr’ (8 S. ix. 386, 418, 491).—The 
other day, asking a friend with a better memory 
than my own if he could call to mind any particular 
occasion on which he had been called an infidel, I 


by the coat in a street of Constantinople and 
snarling at me Ghiawr.” Now this is the very 
sound that Zenker caught and literated Gjawr, 
being careful to explain in his preface that he 
means by g the German g, or Arabic ghain, and by 
j the Arabic ye. The interpolation of this ye is 
the first step in the endless Turkish corruption of 
such Arabic words as kéjir. Just as some English 
turn kind into kee-ind, so all Turks turn kdghaz 
into kidghaz, after which it becomes kidhaz and 
kidhat. Similarly they turn kdfir into kidjir, after 
which guttural commencement and growling ter- 
mination are all that are required to turn it into 
abusive Ghiawr. 

However, the Edinburgh Review for July, 1813, 
a mail-coach copy of which Byron mentions on 
22 Aug. as having reached him, was content to trust 
Byron. And there was confirmation. Dr. Clarke, 
the second volume of whose travels the Edinburgh 
had taken in hand in its preceding number, spelt the 
word Djour, which comes to the same thing, the dj 
rendering of the Arabic (and English) j being appa- 
rently picked up from French writers, whose em- 
ployment of this lettering, as in the case of Djerid 
and Djinn is necessitated by their own j having a 
different sound. Our ordinary literation of such 
a word would be jaur. But the Edinburgh re- 
ceives with the same equanimity that wonderful 
gem, ‘‘the gem of Gi-am-schid.” This was too 
much for the orientalism of Tom Moore, on whose 
representation ‘‘the jewel of Giam-schid” was 
eventually substituted. But besides the irregular 
division of the word is to be noted the fact that 
the first letters are written exactly as those of 
Giaour, though the word is one which, unlike the 
Persian Gawr, really does begin with j, and in Eng- 
lish literation is Jamshed. The Edinburgh men- 
tions the Chiaus among those well-sounding words 
probably expressing things for which we have no 
appropriate words of ourown. But no opinion is 
advanced as to what its sound is, nor is the couplet. 
quoted in which it occurs :— 
The Chiaus spake, and as he said 
A bullet whistled o’er his head. 
But how Byron spake of the Chiaus, only Byrom 
could say. The previous occurrence of Gi-am-shid 
would lead one to suspect Chi-aus, though the num- 
ber of syllables required by the metre would be as 
well secured by Chia-us ; and this would be more 
in accordance with the actuat pronunciation of the 
word, which we transliterate chdibsh, though the 
chiaus spelling is not peculiar ie Byron. The 
derivation therefrom of Eoglish , suggested 
y a passage in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist,’ sub- 
stantially explained by Gifford, approved by Dr. 
Brewer and Mr. Sala, but not supported by the 
*O. E. D.,’ has been discussed in the current series 
of ‘N. & Q.”’ In any case the ‘Giaour’ must 
be accepted as a highly poetical fragment, not as a 


received answer, “‘I remember a man seizing me 


guide to Oriental philology. 


quoting :-— 
he 
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If Dr. Clarke, who travelled in 1£01, is con-| jim is ounced hard in and some 
sidered a more careful observer than Lord Byron, | parts Arabia (Wright’s ‘ ic Grammar,’ 
it is nevertheless to be observed regarding him | second edition, i. 5, and knowledge). 


that he comes still nearer to the goodly etymo- 
logical time of the great Sir Roger Dowler, and 
regarding both of them that, in the absence of a 
guide to their systems of literation, it is difficult 
to tell for certain what either meant. 

KILLIGREW. 


Dr. Edward Clarke, in his well-known ‘Travels 
in Various Oountries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa,’ invariably spells this word djour. Lord 
Byron adopted the ling usual among the 
Franks of the Levant. Dr. Clarke's work was 
published 1819-24. I think it may be stated, 
without fear of contradiction, that in England 
Lord Byron’s poem has been hitherto known as 
‘The D'jour,’ although I well remember the late 
Mr. Murray having once pronounced it in my 

ing ‘‘ Gower.” Ricaarp Epecumss. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


B blished his poem in 1813, and I doubt 
if this word was known in English literature before 
that date. Italian was then the lingua franca of 
the Mediterranean, and Pror. Sxear is almost 
certainly right in saying that Byron adopted 
the usual spelling among the Franks in the 
Levant. But Mr. Jas. Piart, Jun., has, in his 
last note, indicated the road by which that 
spelling came into vogue. Oriental words 
beginning with y are ost universally spelt 
with a soft g, gi, j, when occidentalized. This is 
most commonly seen in local and personal names, 
as Jerusalem, Jericho, Jaffa, Jacob, Joseph, and 
many others. The Arabic yarbid’ becomes jerboa 
in _— books of natural history. The Turkish 
yeni-chert comes to us through the Italian as 
janissary. Similarly the form yawr (Teutonic 
jawr), which, according to Zenker, is the v 
pronunciation of Kajir, becomes giaour in the 
mouth of an Italian. The combination aou is not 
diphthongal, as Mr. Piatt seems to think, but 
represents the sounds @ and wi or u in gawir. 
At the same time, Mr. Prarr rightly hits a 
peculiarity in modern Turkish pronunciation, 
namely, the slight sound of ¢ after the consonants 
g and k, For instance, katib, a writer, is pro- 
nounced kiatib, and the well-known statesman 
Kamil Pasha, has always been spoken of as 
KiamiJ. Even in the British Isles kyar for car, 
&c., is occasionally heard. 

The note of A. H. merits a short reply. In 
Arabic jebel means a mountain, but there is no 
such word as gebel in Hebrew. In that language har 
corresponds with jebel. A. H. may have been 
thinking of the proper name Gebal. There is no 
doubt that originally the Hebrew letter gimel 
and the Arabic letter jim were both pro- 
nounced hard. Even at the present day the 


On this point also A. H. may consult the 
‘ Thesaurus’ of Gesenius, p. 252, with advantage. 
Such words, therefore, as the Hebrew gamal and 
the Arabic jamal (a camel) were originally pro- 
nounced in the same way. The derivation of 
giaour from the root gir is plausible. The Turks 
did not borrow any words from Hebrew, but in 
Arabic this root a as jir, and jawr, the 
infinitive of the verb jdra (he deviated from the 
right course) is used as an epithet, and might be 
applied to one who had deserted the faith (see 
Lane’s ‘ Arabic-English Lexicon,’ book i. part ii. 
p. 483). The lexicographers, however, generally 
regard giaour as meaning not an apostate, but an 
unbeliever in Islam, and if this signification is 
admitted, the derivation from kdjir would be the 
more accurate. Perhaps A. H. will kindly give 
the authority of a trained Orientalist for his 
assertion 


W. F. Pripeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Oxrorp Earty Times (8" §. ix. 308).— 
When I was a child, some fifty years ago now 
(cheu ! fugaces), I was taught that the Oz in Ox- 
ford had nothing to do with the useful bovine 
mammal of that name, but that it was a corruption 
of the Celtic word for water, as in usquebaugh, 
and the rivers Uske and Eske. Thus interpreted, 
Oxford signified not the ford over which the oxen 
crossed, but the ford across the water. Perhaps 
the esteemed Pror. Sxear will (in Shakspearian 
phrase) now unmuzzie his wisdom on this knotty 
point, and set the question at rest for ever. 

Metaycruon Mapvie. 


Oseney is not Oxford, any more than Southwark 
is London; the site of Oxford is between the 
rivers Cherwell and the Isis or Thames ; Oseney is 
a mere island between two branches of the latter 
river, and wholly disconnected from the Cherwell. 
No doubt Osenford is a mistake for Oxenford, and, 
as many understand it, ox is put for ux, i.¢., Usk, 
Isca, Exe, an old water-name preserved in 


§. viii. 507).—This word is 
not an invention on the part of Mr. G. H. Kitchin. 
Ash’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1775, has, ‘‘ Similitive (adj. 
from simile), Expressing similitude. Sc.” 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tue Worp “ Hyperion ” (8 §. viii. 249 ; ix. 
193, 471).—I make bold to say that the language 
which we speak is English, and that a large number 
of words in it, including proper names, were taken 
into English from French. Consequently, we 
must look at the French intermediate forms, and 
we are not bound by the laws of quantity in 
Greek and Latin. 


| | | 
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No one can understand English aright till he 
realizes that it is a language governed by accent, 
and that it takes small of original quantity. 
It is of no use for classical scholars to refer us to 
Greek originals ; we shall go on saying anémdne 
(with a short unaccented 0) in spite of them all. 
And why not? 

I open, for example, my Name-index to Chaucer, 
and the first name I light upon is Amphioun. 
What is the length of the +? The man who 
, oe will go by Latin and Greek, and will 

eelare it to be long; but it does not follow that 
it is long in English because it was long origi 
On the other hand, the man who knows Old French 
will ask where the accent really fell—a question of 
far more importance. 

Now the 0.F. Amphioun was formed, as the 

lling with ou shows, not from the nom. Am- 

ion, but from the accus. Amphionem ; and the 
accent, in late Latin, fell upon the first and third 
syllables ; indeed, any Englishman, if left to him- 
self, will say A’mphiénem still. Consequently, 
the Middle English form neglected the accent on 
the i, and therefore shortened the i as a conse- 
quence of that neglect ; of course, the same thing 


Devon’ (1892), thus illustrates the use of the word : 
thes? a chee! 
woy ora 
td Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

This expression is sometimes heard in the south 
of England. For instance, ‘‘Is it a boy or a 
child?” When asked for an explanation, the 
eave &, holy, 

It may be worthy of note that the phrase ‘‘a 


y. | Young person,” as properly employed, is almost 


invariably used of a 
Cuas. Jas. Fikret. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


* Fanticvs ” 8, viii. 326; ix. 36, 90, 254, 
358).—I agree with OC. 0. B. in his doubt as to 
whether this word is the same as fd@ntod, and I 
should very much like to know what is the origin 
of the latter word. It “ton in a ‘ Dictionary of 


had already happened in Old French. This expla-| Qornish 


nation enables us to scan Chaucer’s lines in ‘ Cant. 
Tales; A 1546, E 1716, H 116 :— 

The blood royal of Cadme and Amphioun, 

That Orpheus, nor of Theb-és Amphioun, 

Certes, the king of Theb-és, Amphioun. 

I am not prepared with quotations, but I feel 
sure that the pronunciation Am'phion was common 
in the sixteenth century. If it is not so still, it is 
because we teach our boys Latin and Greek, and 
at the same time resolutely withhold from them 
every chance of becoming acquainted with the 
meanings of English spellings, the history of the 
English language, the history of the French lan- 
guage, the laws of accent, the laws of phonetic 
change, and every other thing that can in any way 
conduce to their knowledge of the facts that most 
nearly concern our daily pronunciation. Hence 
endless debates, and small sympathy with the few 
who, despite all hindrances, dare to try to learn. 

I suppose that Shakspeare said Hypérion because 
every one else said so in his age ; for they used a 
natural pronunciation, that had regularly come 
about, without troubling to look out vowel-lengths 
in a dictionary. Those who dispute this view can 
confute me at once if they can produce evidence 
to the contrary. But the evidence must be con- 
temporary, or it will not be convincing. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


"=a Girt, anp not 4 Boy (8" §, ix. 
326).—* Is it a boy or a cheel ?” is a question asked 
in domestic circles in the west country hundreds 
of times every day. A “cheel” is, of course, a 
girl. Mrs. Hewett, in her ‘Peasant Speech of 


(8 §. viii. 369, 411 ; ix. 412).— 
M. de Saintfoix, in his ‘ Historical Essays u 
Paris,’ translated from the French, and publi 
in three volumes in London, 1767, eee ad 
two distinct origins for the fleur-de-lis as in 
the arms of the kings of France. He states :— 


“Under the first Race ended a.p, 752], the 
heir to the Throne had the hatchet, or Angon of his 
predecessor put into his hand. He was then raised upon 
the shield ; that is, he was carried by Soldiers round the 
Camp upon their bucklers, Such was the noble and 
simple method of inaugurating our first Kings. Neither 
those who presented the hatchet or Angon, nor the 
Soldiers who carried them round the Camp, ever imagined 
from this ceremony, that they had a power of dethroning 
them. This Angon was a kind of Javelin, one of whose 
ends resembled a Flower de Luce. The iron in the 
middle was streight, pointed, and sharp; the other two 
parts which joined to it, were curved, in the manner of 
a Crescent, There is all the reason in the world to 
believe, that the figure formed by this end of the Angon, 
was first of all placed as an ornament, at the end of 
scepters, and round crowns; that our Kings chose it 
afterwards for their Arms, and that people are mistaken 
in believing that this was a Flower de Luce.” —Vol., ii. 


. 3. 
PS It is certain, there are no vestiges of flowers de luce 
to be found, either in stone or metal, nor a medals 
or seals, before the time of Lewis the Young [i.¢., 
Louis VII.}. It was in his Reign, about the year 1147, 
that the Escutcheons of France began to be charged with 
Lilies.” —Jbid., p. 53. 

“The coat of arms of our Kings was blue, sown with 
Flower[s It was in the Reign of 
Charles V. [1364-80] that the Flower[s] de luce, which 
were formerly innumerable in the standard of France, 
were first reduced to three.” —ZJbid., p. 54. 


me 
ar,’ 
adjective, meaning “ fidgetty, restless, uneasy.” id 
Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary ’ gives “ Fantodde, 
indisposition. Leic.” Jago’s ‘ Glossary of the “iced 
Dialect,’ 1882, has: ‘* Fantads. Redi- * 
culous [sic] notions.” F. O. Brrxseck Terry. 
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If Dr. Clarke, who travelled in 1£01, is con- 
sidered a more careful observer than Lord Byron, 
it is nevertheless to be observed regarding him 
that he comes still nearer to the goodly etymo- 
logical time of the great Sir Roger Dowler, and 
— ing of them the 
guide to their systems of literation, it is t 
to tell for certain what either meant. 

KILuicReEw. 


Dr. Edward Olarke, in his well-known ‘Travels 
in Various Oountries of Europe, Asia, and 

yron ado among 
Franks of the Levant. Dr. Clarke’s work was 
published 1819-24. I think it may be stated, 
without fear of contradiction, that in England 
Lord Byron’s poem has been hitherto known as 
‘The D’jour,’ although I well remember the late 
Mr. Murray having once pronounced it in my 

ing Gower.” Ricnarp Epecumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


Byron published his poem in 1813, and I doubt 
if this word was known in English literature before 
that date. Italian was then the lingua franca of 
the Mediterranean, and Pror. Sxear is almost 
certainly right in saying that Byron adopted 
the usual spelling among the Franks in the 
Levant. Bat Mr. Jas. Piart, Jun., has, in his 
last note, indicated the road by which that 
spelling came into vogue. Oriental words 
beginning with y are ost universally spelt 
with a soft g, gi,j, when occidentalized. This is 
most commonly seen in local and personal names, 
as Jerusalem, Jericho, Jaffa, Jacob, Joseph, and 
many others. The Arabic yarbid’ becomes jerboa 
in English books of natural history. The Turkish 
yent-chert comes to us through the Italian as 
jenissary. Similarly the form yawr (Teutonicé 
jawr), which, according to Zenker, is the vulgar 
pronunciation of Kdajfir, becomes giaour in the 
mouth of an Italian. The combination aow is not 
diphthongal, as Mr. Piarr seems to think, but 
represents the sounds d and wi or u in gawir. 
At the same time, Mr. Prarr rightly hits a 
peculiarity in modern Turkish nunciation, 
namely, the slight sound of i after consonants 
g and k, For instance, katib, a writer, is pro- 
nounced kiatib, and the well-known statesman 
Kamil Pasha, has always been spoken of as 
KiawiJ. Even in the British Isles kyar for car, 
&c., is occasionally heard. 

The note of A. H. merits a short reply. In 
Arabic jebel means a mountain, but there is no 
such word as gebelin Hebrew. In that language har 
corresponds with jebel. A. H. may have been 
thinking of the proper name Gebal. There is no 
doubt that originally the Hebrew letter gimel 
and the Arabic letter jim were both 
nounced hard. Even at the present day the 


jim is ounced hard in and some 
parts Arabia (Wright’s ‘ Arabic Grammar, 
second edition, i. 5, and personal knowledge). 
On this point also A. H. may consult the 
‘ Thesaurus’ of Gesenius, p. 252, with advantage. 
Such words, therefore, as the Hebrew gamal and 
the Arabic jamal (a camel) were originally pro- 
nounced in the same way. The derivation of 
giaour from the root gir is plausible. The Turks 
did not borrow any words from Hebrew, but in 
Arabic this root appears as jar, and jawr, the 
infinitive of the verb jdra (he deviated from the 
right course) is used as an epithet, and might be 
applied to one who had deserted the faith (see 
Lane’s ‘ Arabic-English Lexicon,’ book i. part ii. 
p- 483). The lexicographers, however, generally 

giaour as meaning not an apostate, but an 
unbeliever in Islam, and if this signification is 
admitted, the derivation from kdfir would be the 
more accurate. Perhaps A. H. will kindly give 
the authority of a trained Orientalist for his 
assertion. 


W. F. Pripeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Oxrorp Earty Times §. ix. 308).— 
When I was a child, some fifty years ago now 
(eheu ! fugaces), I was taught that the Oz in Ox- 
ford had nothing to do with the usefal bovine 
mammal of that name, but that it was a corruption 
of the Celtic word for water, as in usquebaugh, 
and the rivers Uske and Eske. Thus interpreted, 
Oxford signified not the ford over which the oxen 
crossed, but the ford across the water. Perhaps 
the esteemed Pror. Sxzar will (in i 
phrase) now unmuzzle his wisdom on this knotty 
point, and set the question at rest for ever. 

Mevancrnon Mapvie. 


Oseney is not Oxford, any more than Southwark 
is London; the site of ord is between the 
rivers Cherwell and the Isis or Thames ; Oseney is 
a mere island between two branches of the latter 
river, and wholly disconnected from the Cherwell. 
No doubt Osenford is a mistake for Oxenford, and, 
as many understand it, ox is put for ux, é.¢, Usk, 
Isca, Exe, an old water-name preserved in Whiskey. 


“ viii. 507).—This word is 
not an invention on the part of Mr. G. H. Kitchin. 
Ash’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1775, has, “‘ Similitive (adj. 
from simile), Expressing similitude. Sc.” 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


Tae Worp “ Hyrrsnion ” (8 8. viii. 249 ; ix. 
193, 471).—I make bold to say that the language 
which we speak is English, and that a large number 
of words in it, including proper names, were taken 
into English from French. Consequently, we 
must look at the French intermediate forms, and 


pro-| we are not bound by the laws of quantity in 


Greek and Latin. 
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No one can understand English aright till he 
realizes that it is a language governed by accent, 
and that it takes small regard of original quantity. 
It is of no use for classical scholars to refer us to 
Greek originals ; we shall go on saying anémdne 
(with a short unaccented 0) in spite of them all. 
And why not? 

I open, for example, my Name-index to Chaucer, 
and the first name I light upon is Amphioun. 
What is the length of thei? The man who 
~~ will go by Latin and Greek, and will 

eelare it to be long ; but it does not follow that 
it is long in English because it was long originally. 
On the other hand, the man who knows Old French 
will ask where the accent really fell—a question of 
far more importance. 

Now the 0.F. Amphioun was formed, as the 

slling with ou shows, not from the nom. Am- 

ion, but from the accus. A L j and the 

accent, in late Latin, fell upon the first and third 
syllables ; indeed, any Englishman, if left to him- 
self, will A'mphiénem still. Consequently, 
the Middle English form neglected the accent on 
the i, and therefore shortened the i as a conse- 
quence of that neglect ; of course, the same thing 
had already happened in Old French. This expla- 
nation enables us to scan Chaucer’s lines in ‘ Cant. 
Tales, A 1546, E 1716, H 116 :— 

The blood royal of Cadme and Amphioun, 

That Orpheus, nor of Theb-¢s Amphioun, 

Certes, the king of Theb-és, Amphioun. 


I am not prepared with quotations, but I feel 
sure that the pronunciation Am'phion was common 
in the sixteenth century. If it is not so still, it is 

we our boys Latin and Greek, and 
at the same time resolutely withhold from them 
every chance of becoming acquainted with the 
meanings of English spellings, the history of the 
English language, the history of the French lan- 
guage, the laws of accent, the laws of phonetic 
change, and every other thing that can in any way 
conduce to their knowledge of the facts that most 
nearly concern our daily pronunciation. Hence 
endless debates, and small sympathy with the few 
who, despite all hindrances, dare to try to learn. 

I suppose that Shakspeare said Hypérion because 
every one else said so in his age ; for they used a 
na pronunciation, that had regularly come 
about, without troubling to look out vowel-lengths 
in a dictionary. Those who dispute this view can 
confute me at once if they can produce evidence 
to the contrary. But the evidence must be con- 
temporary, or it will not be convincing. 

Watrter W. Sxear. 

"=a Girt, anp nor a Boy §, ix. 
326).—* Is ita boy or a cheel ?” is a question asked 
in domestic circles in the west country hundreds 
of times every day. A “cheel” is, of course, a 
girl. Mrs. Hewett, in her ‘Peasant Speech of 


Devon’ (1892), thus illustrates the use of the word : 
‘* Well, miss, whot’th tha missis got these time, 
than? A bwoy or a cheel (daughter) ?” 

Harney Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


This e is sometimes heard in the south 
of England. For instance, ‘‘Is it a boy or a 
child?” When asked for an explanation, the 
“A bey ha bey, gel 


It may be worthy of a 
young person,” as properly employed, is almost 


in bly used of a 
Cuas. Jas, Fier. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Fanticve ” (8 8, viii. 326; ix. 36, 90, 254, 
358).—I agree with CO. O. B. in his doubt as to 
whether this word is the same as fdntod, and I 
should very much like to know what is the origin 
of the latter word. It —— in a ‘ Dictionary of 
the Kentish Dialect’ (E.D.S.), after fanteeg, as an 
adjective, meaning “‘ fidgetty, restless, 
Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary ’ gives “ Fantodds, 
8., indisposition. Leic.” Jago’s ‘ Glossary of the 
Cornish Dialect,’ 1882, has: ‘‘ Fantads. Redi- 
culous [sic] notions.” O, Brirxseck Terry. 


Foevr-pe-uis (8 §. viii. 369, 411; ix. 412).— 
M. de Saintfoix, in his ‘ Historical Essays — 
Paris,’ translated from the French, and publi 
in three volumes in London, 1767, wey bed 
two distinct origins for the fleur-de-lis as in 
the arms of the kings of France. He states :— 


“ Under the first Race —_- ended a.p, 752), the 
heir to the Throne had the hatchet, or Angon of his 
predecessor put into his hand. He was then raised upon 
the shield ; that is, he was carried by Soldiers round the 
Camp upon their bucklers, Such was the noble and 
simple method of inaugurating our first Kings. Neither 
those who presented the hatchet or Angon, nor the 
Soldiers who carried them round the Camp, ever imagined 
from this ceremony, that they had a power of dethroning 
them. This Angon was a kind of Javelin, one of whose 
ends resembled a Flower de Luce. The iron in the 
middle was streight, pointed, and sharp; the other two 
parts which joined to it, were curved, in the manner of 
a Crescent, There is all the reason in the world to 
believe, that the figure formed by this end of the Angon, 
was first of all placed as an ornament, at the end of 
scepters, and round crowns; that our Kings chose it 
afterwards for their Arms, and that people are mistaken 
in ree that this was a Flower de iuce.”—Vol. ii, 


Ps It is certain, there are no vestiges of flowers de luce 
to be found, either in stone or metal, nor _— medals 
or seals, before the time of Lewis the Young [i.¢., 
Louis VII.}. It was in his Reign, about the year 1147, 
that the Escutcheons of France began to be charged with 
Lilies.” —Jbid., . 

“The coat of arms of our Kings was blue, sown with 
Flower[s} de luce Or......[t was in the Reign of 
Charles V. [1364-80] that the Flower{s] de luce, which 
were formerly innumerable in the standard of France, 


were first reduced to three.” —Jbid., p. 54. 
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“* Bees, it is said, were the Symbol of the first Kings 

France ; and when Scutcheons were afterwards de- 
vised under the third Race fotteh dated from 4.p. 987], 
those bees, which were badly cut upon ancient tomb- 
stones, were taken for Flowers de Luce. In the tomb 
of Childeric, the father of Clovis, discovered in 1653, 
near Tournay, on the banks of the Escaut, there was 
found, among many other kom 
hundred small bees of gold, which had been separated, 
in all likelihood, from his Coat of Arms, into whleh they 
had been introduced.” —Vol. i. pp. 300 seg. 


By “our Kingr,” the author, of course, meant 
kings of France. Ww. LR. Vz. 


The following account, from an old writer, may 
be interesting to some readers :— 


“ Thus Clodoueus perseuerynge in his erronyous lawe/ 
made warre vppon the Almaynes. In whych warre 
beynge one daye occupyed in fyght agayne hys enemyee/ 
he wyth bys people was put to the werse, wherof when 
Clodoueus wag ware/ hauyng greate drede of hym selfe, 
called to mynde the often exortacyon of hys wyfe, and 
of the great vertue of her goddes lawe/ and sodaynly 
yite his eyen towarde beuen and sayde, god the whyche 

lotylde my wyfe doth honoure, now helpe me. And yf 
this daye 1 may passe this daunger and opteyne vyctory/ 
1 shall euer after worshyp the with true fayth. Th 
whyche prayer skantly fynysshed the Frenchmen 
short whyle opteyned the vyctory 
after y* blessyd Remigius was sent for. The whyche 
enfourmed the kynge euffycyently in the fayth of Cryst/ 
& vpon an Eester daye folowynge, wyth t solempnyte 
baptysed the kynge......Then the kyng buylded certeyne 
newe monasteryes/ and dedycat the olde temples of 
idollys in bonoure of Crystes sayntes. Among y* which 
One was nere vnto the cytye of Parys,in the honour of 
the Apostles Peter and Paule. It is wytnessed of mayster 
Robert Gagwyne/ that before these dayes all Frenche 
kynges veed to bere in theyr armes . iii. todys. But after 

ys Clodoueus had receyued Crystes relygyon . iii. floure 
de lyse were sente to bym by dyuyne power, sette in a 
shylde of asure/ the whyche Ter tyme hath ben borne 
Frenche Kynges.” —‘ Fabyan’s Cronicle,’ 1533, 


Perhaps 


more than three 


some will agree with me in thinking 
this account quite as credible as that of the date- 
tree and horns. R. R. 


(8 ix. 48).—Being unable to find 
Ognall, or Augnell, I send the following suggestion 
for the consideration of J.G.C. Sir Henry Spel- 
man, in his ‘ Villare Anglicum,’ 1656, gives “ Hugh 
Hall, Lancashire, Salford Hund.” ‘ A Description 
of the Country Forty Miles round Manchester,’ by 
J. Aitkin, 1795, p. 207, says: “ Hough Hall, 
commonly called Hough’s-end, was the seat of Sir 
Edward Moseley, Bart.” It is situated near the 
boundary between Withington and Chorlton cum 
Hardy townshi Ognall may be a corruption of 
Hough or Hugh Hall. Joun Rapcuirre. 


Sr. Mary Overie (8 S§. viii. 68, 115, 171, 
369 ; ix. 92).— On the south side of the chancel 

of Oranford Church, Middlesex, is a figure in a 
winding sheet, commemorating Lady Elizabeth 
Berkeley, who died in 1635. She was a grand 


niece to Anne Boleyn. The effigy is beautifully 
carved in white marble and rests on a black marble 
slab. One hand is clasped on the heart, as if in 
the throes of the death agony, and the legs are 
crossed. The whole is wonderfully realistic. 
Shroud brasses are common, especially in the 
Eastern Counties. There are two fine examples 
at Aylsham, Norfolk, and others are met with 
at Norwich, Margate, Weybridge, Hildersham, 
Cambridgeshire, and other places. 
Ernert Branp. 
93, Barry Road, Stonebridge Park. 


An emaciated recumbent figure exists over the 
tomb of Edmund Lacy, twenty-first a of 
Exeter (a.p. 1420-55), in the north aisle of his 
cathedral here. Harry Hems. 

Pair Park, Exeter. 


Townstatt, Kent, Cavrcnwarpen §S. ix. 
429).—From previous contributions to ‘N. & Q.’ 
it appears that at some places the two church- 

ens were chosen by the parishioners ; at other 
towns both were appoin by the corporation, 
and elsewhere one by the corporation and the 
other by the vicar. Those who may be inter- 
ested in this subject I would refer to 2" 8. 
xii. 471; S. i. 19; 6" S. iii. 207, 370; 
i, 29, 110, 251, where they will find interesting 
communications from Dr. Joun 8S. 
Bory, the author of the ‘ History of Parish Re- 
gisters in England,’ and others. 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 

“ At Bicton [Devonshire], there is only one Warden, 
who is appointed by the Rector, and this has been un- 
altered since 1763, the earliest year recorded in the 
Parish Accounts.” — Trans. ire Association, xxvi. 


(1894), p. 349. 
T. N. Brosarisip, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


The church of St. Mary-in-the-Oastle, Hastings, 
has one churchwarden only, appointed by the 
incumbent. But this church was built not under 
any of the Church Building Acts, but by authority 
of a private Act of about the year 1825. 

Epwarp H. Mansnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


An article with reference to the late Cardinal 
Manning, in the Nineteenth Century for Jane, men- 
tions that Lavington has only one churchwarden. 

Artuur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


Presenpary Vicroria (8" S. ix. 329, 377) — 
There is the following mention of this in Murray's 
‘Handbook to the Welsh Cathedrals,’ in the 
account of St. David’s :— 


“ It should be mentioned that the Sovereign is entitled 
| to a stall in the choir, together with one of the Prebends, 
known as the ‘ King’s Cursal,’ or ‘ Praebenda Regis.’ It 
is not certain when this annexation was There 
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is no evidence that it is more ancient than the Reforma- 
tion; but it may possibly be so, since in some foreign 
cathedrals (chiefly in Spain), a ‘King’s Prebend ’ is also 
to be found.” —P. 132. 

No doubt in the ‘ History of St. David’s Cathe- 
dral,’ by E. A. Freeman and W. Basil Jones, an 
old friend of mine who worthily presides over that 
see, some further information upon the subject 
would be found, as the book is most exhaustive. 
Until recently the title of dean was unknown at 
St. David’s, the chief officer of the church being 
the precentor. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Taz Nationa Dest S. ix. 488). — 
Whitaker's ‘ Almanack’ for 1896, p. 183, states 
that at the Revolution, 1688, the debt was some- 
what over half a million; that King William 
added nearly sixteen millions, and Queen Anne 
nearly thirty-eight. Probably, therefore, the 
required date is about the beginning of George I.’s 
reign, 1714. O. F. S. Warren, M.A, 


185, 289, 369, 437).— When E. L. G. says he is con- 
vinced that Holborn took its name from Hockley 
in the Hole, I presume he means that it took its 
name from the depression in which Hockley was 
situated. It is quite true that an affluent of the 
Fleet took the course which is noted by E. L. G., 
but Hockley in the Hole was on the east or left 
bank of the river, while Holborn was on the west 
or right bank. The affluent in question was not, 
I think, the one mentioned by Stow, which I take 
to have run down Holborn Hill. The inhabitants 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn (ix. 369), would not have 
petitioned about a stream which ran through the 
parishes of St. Pancras and Clerkenwell, as was 
the case with the rivulet mentioned by E. L. G. 
The Fleet river naturally ran its course along a 
hollow or depression, and both Hockley in the 
Hole and the stream and street of Holborn derived 
their appellations from this geographical fact. 

I do not wish to raise a discussion on Hockley 
in the Hole, which has received exhaustive treat- 
ment in Pinks’s ‘ History of Clerkenwell,’ pp. 155- 
164, 646-649, but I should be glad to learn some- 
thing of the origin of the name. Pinks merely 
says :— 

. writing in the sixteenth cen of a vill 
80 says, ‘ We Hockley. 
in-the-Hole, so named of the miry way in winter time, 
very troublesome to travelling. For the old Englishmen 
our progenitours called deepe myre hock, and hocks. 
The name appears obviously to have been derived from 
dirt, and leaz a pasture, muddy or dirty 

This account seems to have been followed by 
Mr. Thornbury in his ‘Old and New London,’ 
ii. 306, and it would be desirable to have expert 
opinion on it. I will merely throw out the sug- 
gestion that as the Domesday name of Hoxton 


was Hochestone, the first syllable of that word 
may have had something to do with Hockley. 


W. F. Pripgavx, 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Avsrrian Lip (8" S. ix. 248, 274, 374),—Mr. 
E. Leaton-Bieyxinsopp says that “‘ the Austrian 
lip is said to have come into the Hapsburg family, 
together with the dowry of the Netherlands, by the 
marriage of Maximilian with Mary of Burgundy, 
daughter of Charles the Bold and Margaret, sister 
of Edward IV., in 1477.” This is a very astound- 
ing piece of genealogy. Margaret, sister of Ed- 
ward 1V., was Charles the Bold’s second wife, and 
Mary of Burgundy was his daughter by his first 
wife. It is a study for the imagination to think 
what the history of England and of Europe would 
bave been if Charles V. and Philip IL. had reall 
been direct descendants of the House of York. If 
such was the case, M t, Duchess Dowager of 
Burgundy, the childless widow of Oharles the 
Bold, would not have had to go to the trouble 
of inventing spurious “ White Roses” to vex the 
soul of Henry VIL, and Charles V. and Philip IT. 
would have had a title to the crown of England 
which neither of them would have neglected to 
prosecute. This same blunder appeared, most 
unaccountably, a great many years ago, in genea- 
logical tables in both Dr. Smith’s ‘ Student’s 
Hume’ and his smaller history of England. The 
present writer, on calling the attention of the pub- 
lishers to it, received a letter thanking him, and 
saying that the mistake would be rectified in future 
editions, which was done. This was very long ago, 


I should say fully thirty years, or perhaps even 
more. F.R.S. A. Ireland. 


Ayctent Service 8S. ix. 467).— 
A similar illuminated MS. vellum cover is in 
existence at St. Lawrence, Thanet. It forms the 
cover of the first paper book of churchwardens’ 
accounts from 1582 to 1659. This paper book was 
originally intended to be used as a register, but 
entries were made for only about three months. 
They were then cancelled, and they appear in the 
parchment register, which dates from the first year 
of Elizabeth. It is a leaf from a fourteenth cen- 
tury service book, and the contents are chiefl 
devoted to the praises of St. Baldwin (of Laon 
and St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 

It is fully described in a recently published 
local history of the church and of the antiquities of 
the church and parish. K. W. 


to find t books 
with covers made of old MS. service books. The 
leaves about which Mr. Vane inquires appear to 
have formed parts of a Sarum Missal. Gen. xxxvii, 
6-22 is the section which takes the place of the 
epistle on the Friday after the Second Sunday 
in Lent, and St. Matt. xxxi. 33-46 is the 
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1. ‘Ad Dominum,” &c., is the gradual, 
aly on the steps of the ambo or rood 
screen. St. t. xv. 1-20 is the gospel for the 
Thursday in the following week, and Jer. vii. 1-7 
is the lection in place of epistle for the Friday. 
** Suscipe,” &c., is the secret, said secreto by the 
priest between the offertory and the preface. The 
probable date could only be 


tion. 
Bp, Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


Wituam Fremay, D.D. (8 S, ix. 467).—In 
the ‘ Graduati Oxonienses’ and ‘ Cantabrigienses’ 
there is no William Freman or Freeman, D.D. 
There is a William Freman, of Hamells, Hert- 
fordshire, of Magdalene College, Oxford, created 
D.O.L. 1 Aug., 1747. The date suits. Freman, 
so spelt, is an uncommon name, and this is pro- 
bably the man wanted. It is not an unusual 
blunder, when a man is spoken of as “ Dr.,” to 
take it for granted that he is D.D. 

O. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


‘Tur Two Peacocks or Bepront’(8"S. ix. 486). 
—A good account of these ks, with a dis- 
sertation on cli yews, will be found in Wal- 
ford’s ‘ Greater London,’ vol. i. p. 195. The story, 
however, of the two proud sisters is only legendary, 
and seems to have been evolved to account for the 
curious shape of the yews, which really were only 
ordinary products of the “ landscape gardening ” of 
the last century. Sperling, in his ‘Church Walks 
of Middlesex,’ describes the yew trees as being cut 
into the shape of fighting cocks. 

vt Brayp. 


Eruer 
98, Barry Road, Stonebridge Park, N.W. 


The legend of these birds is thus given by me 
in my ‘ Greater London,’ vol. i. p. 195 :— 

“The local tradition is that they represent satirically 
two sisters who lived at Bedfont, and who were so very 
haughty that they both refused the hand of some local 
magnate, who thus immortalized their being ‘as proud as 


peacocks. 

This, however, I am careful to add, ‘is a legend 

only.” E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Frags (8 §, ix. 328, 394, 472, 499).—Mr. 
Taomas’s authority is obviously MacGeorge 
on ‘ Flags’ (p. 64, ll. 1-4 from bottom). If Mr. 
Ratra Txomas is a constant reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
he must be aware that this is not the first occasion 
on which exception has been taken in its columns 
to the claim set up by the late Dr. MacGeorge for 
the exclusive use of the term Union Jack by the 


applicable to a diminutive of the union, “ flown on 
the jackstaff, a staff on the bowsprit or fore part 
of the ship,” Mr. Ratrn Taomas need not con- 
fine the search for the origin of the term Jack to 
the bowsprit or any other part of a ship; he 
might even give a moment’s consideration to the 
jaque, or surcoat, which was worn over body armour 
and on which heraldic bearings were displayed. 
The application of the term to the union when 
flown on forts on shore is sanctioned by the 
Queen’s regulations for the army. I do not know 
if in an account given recently in the Times of 
the hoisting of the Union Jack on the castle of 
St. Angelo y Bear Louis Stevenson of the Mino- 
taur, on 30 September, 1799, the use of the term 
is due to Capt. Stevenson himself, but I do know 
that naval officers of experience see no objection 
to its use in similar circumstances. 
KILLIGREW. 


It is no unusual thing to see the national flag, 
known generally as the Union Jack, flying on high 
days and holidays upside down upon the staff on 
the top of our (Exeter) ancient Guildhall. But 
the city is always very lax in the way of its flags. 
On the last occasion appointed to be kept as the 
Queen’s birthday the anniversary was overlooked 
entirely by the civic authorities, and no royal 
standard or other flag was flown on its public 
offices. Harry Hems. 

Pair Park, Exeter. 


Tirtz-pace anp Dartz or Boox Wanrtep (8 
S. ix. 328)—The title desired by Sr. Swirary 
will be ‘Compendium Librorum’ Sententiarum 
Quatuor.’ A copy in the Corsini Library bears no 
date, place of publication, or printer's name, and 
is attributed in the catalogue (54 D. 24) to the 
fifteenth century. It is one of the innumerable 
epitomes of the work of Peter Lombard. 

It may be worth remarking that two works by 
an author of the same name—that is Juan da 
Fuente—were published in 1582 and 1585, respec- 
tively at Alcala and at Lyons. Presumably quite 
a distinct personage of the same name was Joannis 
de Fonte, who was chaplain to the Dean of 
Cuenca in 1647, at which place he printed ‘Com- 
pendium Fusionis,’ and another work issued in 
the year following. Sr. Bappevey. 


InscripeD Fonts §. ix. 167, 253, 295),— 
The Guardian, to which W. O. B. refers, for 
3, 10 June, 1891, contains, I think, the latest 
exact history of this line. It is a line in one of 
the leonine compositions of the Emperor Leo VI., 
the Philosopher, a.p. 886-911 son of Basil I., the 
Macedonian (Leo Allatius, ‘ Excerpta,’ Rom., 1641, 
. 398). It was one of the lines inscribed by the 
mperor Basil (Cedrenus, Baron., ‘ Mart. 
Rom.,’ 16 Aug.) on the tomb of the Physician 
St. Diomede, a martyr in the Diocletian per- 


navy. If in the naval service the term is only 


secation (‘ Anthologia,’ H. Steph., Francof., 1600, 
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P. 563). It was frequently inscribed on vessels 
‘or purification (Rosweyde’s note to Paulinus, 
Migne, p. 850). Gruter has an engraving of one 
such from Constantinople (‘ Inscriptt.,’ p. 1047, 
num. ix., fol., 1616). Grelot, the traveller, saw a 
vessel of this sort at the church of St. Sophia 
* Travels,’ with plates, translation, Lond., 1683). 

ter than this, Bekker, in his notes on Paulus 
Silentiarius *Scriptt. Byzant.,’ Bonn, 1837, 
p. 179), gives French :— 

“ Entre ces deux colonnes cerclées, il y a de part et 
l'autre de grosses jarres, urnes ou pots de marbre armés 
de leurs petites canelles ou robinets. On les emplit tous 
les matins de l'eau de la citerne qui est sous |’eglise...... 
Si ces deux urnes ne sont pas anciennes, on peut dire 
au moins qu’elles sont en la place de celles qui y etoient 
du temps des Empereurs Grecs, elles servoient d’agiasma 
ou de sanctification aux Chrétiens qui venoient dans 
cette église......Ces vases etoient comme les eau-benitiers 
des églises Catholiques; et l'on remarque méme, qu'il y 
avoit écrit au-dessus ce beau vers Grec retrograde: 
«.7.A. Mais aujourd’hui ils ne servent plus qu’é 

ire.” 


For the statement of which this is a short notice, 
see ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" 8. vii. 372; viii. 77. 
Ep. 
See ‘ Inscriptions on Wells,’ 6” S. xii. 349, 394, 
at which latter reference F. G. refers to 5” 8S. vii. 
372; viii. 77, concerning the font at Melton 
Mowbray. See also ‘ Inscriptions on Wells and 
Fonts,’ 7" S.i.15,58. Oster er Avpax. 


Tae Sorrix “wet.” m Prace-wames (8" 
ix, 345, 451).—I agree with Canon Taytor when 
he says that the O.N. vélir would make “ wall” 
rather than “well,” and at the first reference I 

ve two place-names in which the suffix was 

wall.” I might add to these Corker Walls and 
Turner Walls—old field-names which occur near 
Sheffield. In a list of the hamlets and freeholders 
of Derbyshire, dated 1633, which I published 
some years ago, Tideswell— larly Tidsa’ 
—was written Tideswall, and Bradwell was written 
Bradwall. These are late instances, but they help 
us to ascertain the true origin of the names. 
ing in mind, however, that the dative 
singular of vdllr is velli, and that, moreover, 
English place-names are often in the dative, it is 
to be ex that the form “well” would be as 
frequently found as ‘‘ wall.” Again, the force of 
the accent on the first syllable of dissyllabic place- 
names tends to make the second very short, so 
that there would be little difference between the 
sound of a and ¢ in such cases, Further, popular 
in ion may in some cases have changed 
. ” into “well.” Still further, the O.N. 6 
often makes English ¢, as did, eld; dlbogi, elbow ; 
orn=0.E. earn, M.E. erne, an eagle. 

In the majority of cases the meaning “field” 
makes far better sense than “well,” and on this 
ground alone the derivation from villr gains t 
weight. For instance Bradwell= field is 


much more reasonable than Bradwell = broad well. 
For what could “broad well” be? Not a broad 
stream certainly, for there is no such thing at 
Bradwell 

I know very little of the place-names of the 
southern counties. I see, however, that Somerset 
is one of the counties in which, according to 
Canon Tartor, no Norse place-names are to 
found. But is not Somerset itself a Norse word, 
viz., sumar-setr, a summer abode ? 

With regard to Mr. Lerrinewett’s query, I 
notice that lepping as a variant of leaping is men- 
tioned. This form also occurs in the lepping stones 
by which streams are crossed. It would appear, 
then, that a leaping well might mean a well of 
water bubbling up or leaping from the ground or, 
it may be, ebbing. But if we take ‘‘ well” as the 
O.N. villr, the word py be hlaupinga-vollr, 
land-louper’s field, i. ¢., a field settled or inhabited 
by some wandering tribe or family. This would 
make Lowpin (or well) or Leapingwell (or 
wall). 8. O. Appy. 


Tue Book or Common Prayer in Roman 
Orrices (8 8, ix. 469).—If there is not exactly 
a copy of the Common Prayer which will suit the 
wish of PaLamepsgs, the means of arriving at the 
state of the case as to the compilation of the Prayer 
Book are not wanting. - Palmer’s ‘ Origines Litur- 
gic,’ Oxf. Univ. Press, was perhaps the earliest 
contribution. Then there was the ‘Prayer Book 
Interleaved ’ of Beaumont and Campion, first pub- 
lished by Rivington in 1865. There is also the 
larger ‘ Annotated Book of Common gr hs 
J. H. Blunt, first published in 1862. Dr. - 
burn, ‘On the Collects,’ illustrates the history of 
this form of prayer in connexion with the ancient 
offices. The question, How much comes from 
ancient sources ? will be found invariably to have 
passed into this—How little is not ? 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


In Blunt’s ‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer’ 
the Latin and other originals are given, so far as 
ible, in columns side by side with the — 
also Procter on the Prayer Book, and - 
pion and Beaumont’s ‘ Prayer Book Interleaved.’ 
I may mention that the ‘ Dictionary of Hymno- 
logy’ and Moorsom’s ‘Companion to Hymns An- 
cient and Modern’ give the originals of all the 
translated hymns in that collection. I do not see 
why four columns should be wanted. J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Morat Memoriats (8* S. ix. 508).—A query 
similar to that of Nemo appeared last year in the 
Middlesex and Hertfordshire Notes and Queries 
(pp. 32, 84, and 88), and therein will be found the 
answer i The heads in question are the 
crests of Mercers’ Company, a demi-virgin, 
with her hair dishevelled, crowned, issuing out 
of and within an orle of clouds, all proper. This 
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is to represent the Virgin. Mr. J. Watney, 
F.S.A., clerk to the Mercers’ Company, gave, in 
the publication already referred to, an able sketch 
of the Company’s property in Long Acre. 


Eraget Branp, 
93, Barry Road, Stonebridge Park, N.W. 


Matp Manrtay’s Toms (8 S. ix. 188, 334).— 
The Graphic Illustrator (1834) contains an article 
on Maid Marian’s tomb, by J. F. Russell, who, 
after his visit to the Priory Church, Little Dun- 
mow, writes as follows :— 


“I was aware that Mr. Douce considers the story of 
Maid Marian a dramatic fiction, and that the female 
character which figures in the old ballads was borrowed 
from a French pastoral drama of the eleventh century, 
entitled ‘Le Jeu du Berger, et de la Bergére,’ in which 
the principal persons are Robin and Marian, a shepherd 
and shepberdess ; and I am well acquainted, on the otber 
hand, with the opinion of Mr, Steevens, Bishop Percy, 
and Master Drayton, that the name Marian was origin- 
ally assumed by a ‘lady of high degree’ who was 
murdered at Dunmow Priory. On the left side of the 
church I found the fair alabaster effigy of the celebrated 
Matilda. The face, although much disfigured, bears 
traces of former beauty; ber bands are clasped as in 

rayer. The following description of this figure is 
ved from Gough's ‘ Sepulchral Monuments.’ On the 
bead, which reposes on a cushion, is a covering like a 
woollen nightcap. She has the collar of SS., a necklace 
of pendants falling from a rich embroidered neckerchief, 
a rich girdle, and long robes. Her fingers are loaded 
with rings. Her face is round and full and rather in- 
expressive. At her head were two angels, now mutilated, 
and a dog on each side her feet. This lady's history is 
briefly as follows: She was the daughter of Robert, 
Baron Fitz-walter, proprietor of Castle Baynard, who is 
distinguished in English history as the ‘ Marshall of the 
Army of God, and Holy Church,’ and the leader of the 
illustrious barons who extorted Magna Charta from 
King John. Upon her entering her eighteenth year, 
he invited the neighbouring nobiles to a costly banquet. 
For three days, jousts and tourneys delighted the 
assembled guests; on the fourth a strange warrior 
entered the lists and vanquished the bravest of the com- 
batants. His gallant bearing and handsome features 
enamoured the fair young queen of that high festival, 
fis countenance was clouded with sorrow, and as he 
came, so he departed, none knew whither, Prince Jobn 
(afterwards king), who had honoured the castle with bis 
presence, became smitten by the charms of the high-born 
maiden, and basely endeavoured to obtain her for a mis- 
tress. The Baron Fitz-walter, ber father, treated bis pro- 
posals with just and natural indignation, which so enraged 
the headstrong prince that he i diately attacked 
Castle Baynard and slew its owner ; but Matilda fied away 
to the forest, and there on the day following was met by 
the stranger knight. His burnished steel was laid aside 
and he was clad in Lincoln green, the archer’s garb. He 
told the lady that he was Robin Hood, the outlawed Earl 
of Huntingdon, and that he would shield her innocence 
from the fierce and cruel ravisher, She afterwards 
married Robin Hood, and when King Richard restored 
him his earldom and estates, she became Countess of 
Huntingdon. When her busband was again outlawed b 
King Jobn, she shared his misfortunes, and at his deat 
took refuge in Dunmow Priory, trusting to spend the 
residue of her days in peace. "King John, however, dis- 
patched a gallant knig 


one Robert de Medewe (the 


of the writer of these notes) with a token to the fair 
recluse—a poisoned bracelet. Ignorant of the accursed 
deed he went to perform, Sir Robert arrived at the 
Priory, and was respectfully and cordially received, left 
the bracelet, and set out on his return to London. 
Becoming possessed of strong yearnings of love towards 
Matilda, he immediately resolved to return to the priory, 
and with fearful forebodings he entered the house of 
prayer, and there in the chancel, on a bier covered with 
flowers, was stretched the lifeless body of the unfortunate 
Matilda. The bracelet was on her wrist; it bad eaten 
its way to the bone, and the fiery poison had dried her 
life blood.” 
R. L. 


Fuitrermouse= Bat ix. 348, 476).— 
Tennyson’s employment of the word seems to 
have been so far unnoticed. It occurs in ‘The 
Voyage of Maeldune,’ in his ‘Ballads and other 
Poems’ :— 

And we hated the beautiful Isle, for whenever we strove 
to 


speak 
Our voices 9 thinner and fainter than any /flitter- 


mouse-shriek. 
F, Cox. 


The word flittermouse, German Fledermaus= 
bat, was in such common use in Surrey some forty 
years ago that I doubt whether a peasant in that 
county would have understood the meaning of 
the word bat in that sense. A full account of the 
word will be found in a publication on Su 
etymology, written by my brother, and publish 

if I mistake not, by Messrs. Mitchell & Hughes 
about twenty-five years ago. 

Arraor F, G. Leveson-Gowsr. 


Kwicuts or Sr. or Jervsatem 
ix. 467).—The following etchings by Hollar are in 
the Crace Collection in the British Museum (Port- 
folio xxxii): North View of the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem, South Gate; West View of 
the Chapel ; North-east View of the House. Re- 
productions of these views are numerous. Those 
most easily accessible will be found in Brayley’s 
* Londiniana,’ vol. i.; Pinks’s ‘ History of Clerken- 
well,’ pp. 145, 217, 241; and Thornbury’s ‘Old 
and New London,’ ii. 307. The general view from 
the north-east forms the frontispiece of Cromwell’s 
‘ History of Clerkenwell.’ W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Universitizs oF THe Unirep States (8* 8S. 
ix. 468).—The Rev. T. W. Wood’s ‘Degrees, Gowne, 
and Hoods’ gives a list of one hundred and thirty 
universities and colleges in the United States. 
But I think the following three conclusions are not 
at all unsafe: (1) Since the book is of some years’ 
date, the list is probably now far from accurate ; 
(2) it would be very difficult to obtain a list which 
would remain accurate for many years together ; 
(3) some, at least, of the “ universities” are likely 
to have no real claim to the title, 


bh 


Earl Manvers and 


C. F. S. M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 
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AvurTHors oF Quotations Wantep (8" §. ix. 
409).— 

aol eat the fruit and blame the woman still, 
is the last line of a clever little Raa’ called ‘ Man,’ 


hich in the Spectator ov., 1891. It 
oa Derethen A. Alexander.” H, Cc. B. 


He aleeps his last sleep, &c., 
‘The Grave of Bonaparte,’ by Leonard Heath, in 1842. 
See Bela Chapin,‘ The Poets of New Hampshire,’ 1883, 
p. 760. From Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations,’ 1891, 
p, 666, Ep. F.8.A. 
(8 8. ix, 449.) 
Hoc Matthzus agens, &c, 
From Sedulius, translated in Neale, ‘Medizeval Hymns,’ 
18651, p. 82. Ww. C. B. 
uliue, ‘Carmen Pascbale,’ lib. i. vv. 355-8, ap. 
« Poett. Christ. Saec. iv.,” Migne, col. 591. 
Ep. MArsHALL. 
(8* 8. ix. 469.) 


He was born a man, 
1 a grocer’s apprentice in Paris hang 4 
ab a letter, =e ich he said, “I always think of 
that caricature representing a grocer stan on the 
threshold of his door, and making this reflection, ‘ Born 
to be a man and condemned to become a grocer.’...... I 
beg my parents to erect a simple tombstone to my 
memory, and to inscribe upon it these words, ‘ Born to 
be a man; died a .” See Illustrated London 
News, 6 October, 1860, p. 305. Ww. C. B, 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. Vol, VIII. 

Edited, with by Henry Wheatley, F.S.A. 

Bell & Sons. 
So far as regards the text of the ‘ Diary,’ Mr. Wheatley’s 
authoritative edition of Pepys is complete. A further 
and indispensabie volume will contain an introduction, 
a paper on the London of Pepys’s time (with » map in 
illustration of his wanderings from east to west), an 
elaborate index, appendices, and, it is to be hoped, 
the correspondence. Other appetizing items include a 
corrected pedigree by Windsor Herald. What is of most 
importance is the index, awaiting which the work, how- 
ever delightful for purposes of reperusal, is useless for 
literary or historical pursuits. It is with a feeling of 
keen regret that the long chat with the most expansive 
and truthful of companions is closed. Sv long have we 
been accustomed to anticipate a further instalment that 
we read the termination with a sigh, and feel a dis- 
appointment kindred to that of the reader of ‘ Pamela’ 
or ‘Dombey and Son’ or ‘ Vanity Fair’ when the last 
was known concerning the characters ing that 
microcosm. It is all very well for Coleridge, quoted by 
Mr, Wheatley, to say: “It makes me restless and dis- 
contented to think what a diary equal in minuteness and 
truth of portraiture to the preceding, from 1669 to 1688 
or 1690, would have been for the true causes, process, 
and character of the Revolution” (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* 8. 
vi. 215). This is the correct and edifying thing to say. 


No doubt it is the most serious aspect of the loss we have | Aiscel/a 


sustained through Pepys’s fears, happily needless, for his 
eyesight. We r less, however, the uncompleted 


tribution to history that the ‘ Diary’ was first published 
unedifying passages being cut out. Very loog indeed | 


since the translation of the MS. has it taken us to get it 
“nearly” all, which represents the point, sup 

final, now reached, Asa revelation of humanity, as what 
it is the fashion to call a human document, its value is 
most signal, Mr. John Morley has dwelt upon the reve- 
lations of character in A well-known and 
vivacious contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ is now telling us at 
some length how much there is that is true in the revela- 
tions of that a ecapegrace and vagabond 
Jacques Casanova. Schiller dwelt with approval on the 
pictures of social life and morals (!) in the confessions 
of M. Nicholas. Mr. Craik is throwing all the light he 
can on the scorching cynicism of Swift. Desforges, 
even, has found his defenders. In some respects, at 
least, Pepys stands facile princeps. He scorns as much 
the affectations of sincerity Jean Jacques as the 
boaste of impossible prowess(!) of the Chevalier de 
Seingalt. He never lies. His meanest and most con- 
temptible thoughts he reveals with the same frankness 
as his personal maladies. He is inconceivably sincere, 
and, had he not said what be has, we should have 
thought it impossible that it ever should have been 
said. In this respect it is that Pepys is most mar- 
vellous, Mr. Wheatley, as in duty bound, holds a brief 
for him. It is supererogatory, d} We admire 
Pepys and we condemn, are shocked at him and love him. 
He is, let it be owned, indifferent honest, standing with 
the Coventrys and Gaudens in an age of Petts and 
Mennises. He is one of the loyallest and most trust- 
worthy servants the king has. All sorts of good 
things may be said about him. Nathless, he is the 
most unmitigated and unpardonable scapegrace and 
scamp ever known. Goethe says, somewhere or other, 
that every man has in him that which, if known, would 
make us love him or hate him. Pepys reveals both. He 
is as true as conscience itself. In this latest volume he 
is very “‘ down on his luck.” It is not his eyes only that 
trouble him. His carefully pre depravation of 
Deb has been found out by Mrs. Pepys, who puts him 
through the smallest of sieves, waiches him with lynx- 
like cunning and keenness of vision. Deb has had to go, 
and Jane has followed after. Poor Pepys swears fidelity 
to his wife, resolves, and prays devoutly for strength to 
keep his resolution. Yet he constantly tries to renew 
intercourse with Deb, and at the close of the confessions 
is rj wondering how to approach the new maid, 
in spite of her large hands, His other escapades we 
may pass over. Like woman in the chorus in ‘ 

Agon "he “again tranagresses and again repents.” 
In the midst of his deepest regrets he is ag new 
turpitudes. He is indeed irreclaimable, hopeless. 
Should Mr. Wheatley or another protest against dealing 
with this aspect of a many-sided character, we answer 
that it is this aspect this edition first reveals. Pepys in 
most respects bas been long before us, and we have not 
now to deal with the light his ‘ Diary’ throws upon 
history. Now first, however, do we see the self-avowed 
and at heart impenitent libertine, The new volume bas 
valuable notes by Mr. Wheatley, and is adorned with 
well-executed portraits of Charles II. and the Duke of 
Albemarle. e thank Mr, Wheatley for his splendid 
services. “To work, to work,” we say to him, “and let 
us have the index and the other promised luxuries,” 


i nea Genealogica et Heraldica. Edited by Joseph 

Jackson Howard, LL.D., F.S.A., Herald 

Betrocotioary. Vol. I. "Third Series. (Mitchell & 
ug 


Ir our be a faithful servant to us, Dr. Howard's 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica came into being 
about thirty ago. It has from the first gone on 


making ly improvement. Something a little short 
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of a third of a century is a long period in human life and 
manners, and habite of thought have changed much 
during that time. Then, as we can well remember, a 
man who devoted himself to genealogical lore was not 

with much company. The pedigree-hunter 
if he escaped gibes was a lucky man. Now the aspect of 
things has so far changed that it is well understood by 
all but the very ignorant that genealogy is not only a 
most important help to the right understanding of history, 
but, when properly x , is calculated to throw no 
little light on some most obscure questions of 


hology. 

1 interesting p of stories might be ered 
together showing the contempt in which and 
its sister, heraldry, were held not so long ago. We need 
not dwell upon the brutalities which une during the 
French Revolution, when a whole people seemed bent on 
in the affirmative Bishop Butler's question 


answeri 
to Dean er as to whether “nations might not go 
mad as well as individuals.” 


We were once e in examining a parish register 
of the time of James I., when its custodian, the clergy- 
man of the parish, said gravely that the laws with regard 
to the devolution of property had been so much altered 
of late that there was now no use in preserving any 
registers of an earlier date than 1812, and that, for his 
part, he wished they were all destroyed previous to that 
time, as, if that were done, people could not waste their 
time by reading them. This we were sure was by no 
means a jest, but an exercise of what the man would 
have called his reasoning faculty. Here is another 
instance, which at the time made a deep impression upon 
us. We were in a large public library, and an 
official, who had on many occasions taken much trouble 
to serve us, ted out with pride a valuable acquisition 
which bad just been made. It was a beautiful volume, 
and bore stamped on its sides the arms of a great French 
noble. The design and execution were of singular 
beauty. We made some remark upon them, whereupon 
our friend exclaimed: “I wish another copy had been 
procured, without things like that upon it. They will 
corrupt the minds of the young who come to read here. 
. If IL had my way, they would be rubbed off.” 

Dr, Howard interprets the title of his work liberally, 
and for this we are . He gives his readers, from the 
collection of Sir Wollaston Franks, K.C.B., an engraving 
of the book-plate of Charles O’Brien, Earl of Thomond 
in Ireland, and Field-Marshal and a Knight of the Saint 
Esprit of The collar of the order surrounds the 
shield, and bebind it are two marshals’ batons semée of 
fleurs-de-lys. We never saw this book-plate elsewhere, 
It is especially interesting as a memorial of one of the 
attainted peerages, Of course, Charles O'Brien was no 
peer in British law, as the title had been attainted on 
account’of its owner's loyalty to the house of Stuart ; but 
the French king recognized these Jacobite titles, and 
they are interesting to antiquaries of the present day, 
now that dynastic feuds are forgotten. 

To give a proper idea of this interesting volume we 
should have to reprint the table of contents, so very mis- 
cellaneous are the things commented on. Many old 
book-plates are given in facsimile. Some are strangely 
like in execution those given in the ‘ Analogia Hono- 
rum,’ which is common! nd up with the fifth edition 
of John Guillim’s ‘ Display of Heraldry,’ 1679. Are they 
by the same artist? The engravings of the two Monson 
brasses in Northorpe Church are very interesting. The 
family are said to have been Roman Catholics. It is 
noteworthy that the brass with the arms attached is 
affixed to the mediwval altar-slab, which lies just beneath 
the east window. This most interesting church is, we 
fear, threatened with restoration. We believe there are 


other Monson memorials, which are not seen by the 
casual visitor. 

Among certain memoranda made by Henry Downe, a 
merchant of Barnstaple, we find a record of a great 
flood which occurred at Barnstaple in 1587. This is 
noteworthy if there be, as we have heard reported, 
persons in trying to form a record of the weather 
in past years from chronicles and private documents, 


Specimens of the Original Caslon Old Face Printing 
Type. (H. W. Caslon & Co.) 

To the discussion concerning the Wh and 
Pickering types which has been conducted in our columns 
we owe the receipt of this handsome volume of specimens 
of the types due to the first Caslon in the early part of 
last century. The interest of the volume is not confined 
to to it makes most 
direct appeal. supplies, among other things, a history 
of the establishment and fortunes of the Caslon foundry. 
Mountain, Moor, and Loch. Illustrated by Pen and 
Pencil. (Causton & Sons.) 

A sgoconp edition of this guide to the West Highland 
Railway bas been issued. It is, as experi tells us, 
& very pleasant companion on a Hig tour, Its 
illustrations are well executed, and its letterpress is 


Through the Green Isles, (Waterford, Harvey & Co.) 
A VERY pleasant and serviceable illustrated guide to the 
South and West of Ireland, which intending tourists will 
do well to slip into their pocketa, 

The Tourist Guide to the Continent, (Lindley.) 
Tue new issue of this well-known guide to the portion of 
the Continent served by the Great Eastern Railway is 
richer than before in maps and illustrations. 


How to Visit Italy. By Henry 8. Lunn, (Horace Mar- 
shall & Son. 
Tuts work, by the editor of ‘ Travel,’ answers well its 


d 
RBotices to Corresyondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must the following rule. note, query, 
or reply be written on a se ip of paper, with the 
of the and as he wishes to 
ap) . Correspondents who repeat queries are 
te head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

B. B. (* Punnet”’).—This is a word of common use, 
and may be found in most dictionaries. 

W. 8. (Gibbous Moon”).—G@ibbous—swelling out, 
protuberant. The term is applied to the moon when, 
before and after the full, its shape is convex. 

E. A. (“ Holbein’s Ambassadors ’”’),—See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 8 8. viii. 502, 28 Dec., 1895. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FFNE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 
INTINENTAL LITERATURE—Belgium, Bohemia, Denmark, France, 
= Holland, Italy, Norway, Poland, 


BISHOP THOROLD. 


NEW NOVELS—A Cornish Maid; The of 
Driffell; A Winning Hazard; Our Widow ; Hearts do not ; 
The Eleventh Commandment ; An Odd Career; March Hares: Much 

Man who Disappeared ; Cours M 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 
SCOTTISH STORIES. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
POVL FREDERIK BARFOD. 
SALES. 
The TEXT of WORDSWORTH. 
MRS. BEECHER STOWE. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Minor Scientific Literature ; Societies ; Meetings; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy; Arabic Inscriptions in Syria; 
Sales; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for June 20 contains Articles on 

SWINBURNE’S TALE of BALEN. 

MRS. OLIPHANT’S MAKERS of MODERN ROME. 

DR. HORT’S LIFE and LETTERS. 

GRIBBLE’S HISTORY of the DECCAN. 

NEW NOVELS—The Case of Ailsa Gray; Honor Ormthwaite; The 
Sacrifice of Fools; The Silk of the ; Her Ladyship’s Income ; 
Tom Grogan ; The Carrisford Tablets; James. 

MONTENEGRO and BOSNIA. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

ENGLAND ABROAD. 

POLITICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

NOTES from CAMBRIDGE. 

GOLDSMITH'S ‘ DESERTED VILLAGE.” 

The ORIGIN of OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

SIR G. W. DASENT. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—M‘Lennan’s Stadies in Ancient History; Societies; Meet- 
ings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—The Paris Salons ; Prof. Middleton; New Prints; Sales ; 


ALso— 


P. 
MUSIC—The Week; Recent Musical Literature : Fd Lincoln and | 
Peterborough Festival The Bristol Triennial Festival ; Gossip ; 


The ATHENZUM for June 27 contains Articles on 
OLD FRENCH ROMANCES. 
A MEMOIR of HAWTKEY. 
PEARSON'S CRITICAL ESSAYS. 
The FOREIGN TRADE of JAPAN. 
The REVENUE LAWS of PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS. 
A FRENCH CRITICISM of WORDSWORTH. 
NEW NOVELS—Kate Grenville ; Wisdom's Folly; His Excellency's 


The LITERATURE of MOUNTAINEERING. 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

GOLDSMITH'S ‘DESERTED VILLAGE ’—‘ STUDIES in the FRANCE 
of VOLTAIRE and ROUSSEAU’— THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS of the PRESS—HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COM- 
MISSION—CAMBRIDGE DEGREES for WOMEN—SALES. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE —Lord Lilford; Astronomical Notes; Sir J. Prestwich ; 
Societies; Meetings. 


FINE ARTS—Catalogue of Seals in the British Museum; Library 
Table; The Royal Academy ; Sales; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week; Sir Augustus Harris; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN UM for June 13 contains Articles on 
The DUKE of ARGYLL on the PHILOSOPHY of BELIEF. 
JOHN BYROM'S POEMS. 
The FRANCE of VOLTAIRE and ROUSSEAU. 
FLORENCE in the TIME of DANTE. 
REPRINTS. 
SHORT STORIES. 
BOOKS of TRAVEL. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


In MEMORY of AURELIO SAFFI, by A. C. Swinburne —CAX- 
TONIANA—NEW GREEK PAPYRI from EGYPT — SALE — 
M. SIMON. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
COTENCE ‘The Royal Otearvatery, @ ; Societies; Meetings 
MS8.; ‘The Paris 


Salons ; The Royal Academy ; Sales 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


ossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, F.O. 
And of all Newsagents, 
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PASSPORT S. 


W. JI ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW'S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain these 
through the above well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s8.; fee, 1s. 6d. 


-Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. Passport Cases from ls. 6d. 


Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to 
have a Passport, and beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful 
in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture Galleries, &c., closed to the general 
public, or for obtaining letters addressed “ Post Restante.” 

Passports and Visas are absolutely required in Turkey and Russia. Intend- 
ing travellers are, therefore, earnestly requested not to start until they have 


provided themselves with the same. 
As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to 


Visas, &c., it is advisable for holders of old Passports to write before starting, to 
see if anything is required. 
Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET-STREBT, E.C. 
MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d. ; by post, 10}d. 


BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by 
post, 2s. 


BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of 

EUROPE, including Turkey, Algeria. With Maps and Plans. Price 8s. 6d. cloth ; by post, 4s. id. 
ANNUALLY. 

BRADSHAW’S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Oloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Oloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’'S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.8.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW'S GUIDE S throwgs NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, with 


Price ls. 6d. stiff 
BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the 
pocket), in English, Fren Bound in cloth, 1s. each, post free 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athenweum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Published by the said 
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